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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On July 16 as the King was riding from Hyde Park, where 

he had presented colours to the Guards regiments, an incident 

: occurred which caused great emotion to the 

pe ng ple Whole British people. It was described in an 

account given in the House of Lords by Lord 

Halifax, and in identical words in the House of Commons by 
Sir John Simon : 


The House will be deeply moved to learn that during the return 
journey of the Royal Procession from the presentation of the Colours 
to the Brigade of Guards in Hyde Park this morning a man pushed 
his way to the front of the crowd near the Wellington Arch in Con- 
stitution Hill. Exactly what followed has not yet been precisely 
ascertained but a revolver fell in the roadway between the King and 
the troops following him. The man was immediately arrested and 
taken to Hyde Park Police Station. No shot was fired, but the revolver 
was found to be loaded in four of its five chambers. The man will 
appear at Bow Street this afternoon, when it is probable that a remand 
will be applied for. The whole House will be profoundly thankful 
that the risk to which His Majesty was exposed has been so promptly 
averted. 


The man was protected by the police from the crowd who 
would have handled him very roughly. His name was given 
as George Andrew MacMahon and he appeared at Bow Street 
later as announced. He was remanded. His intention and 
the meaning of his gesture therefore cannot be discussed here, 
but the incident caused to be shown the very deep feeling of 
loyalty which the British people have for the king. Great 
indignation is felt that in the course of his duty to his army 
and country he should have been so threatened, and that it 
should appear that he is not in perfect security among his 
people. 
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THE most important event of July was the entry of Herr 
Hitler’s Trojan Horse into Austria. This took the form of 
an agreement between Germany and Austria, 
in which Austria declared herself to be a 
German country, and Herr Hitler undertook 
to recognise the full sovereignty of Austria and to call off 
his Nazi agitation inside that country. There is no doubt 
that Italy was a party to this arrangement, which is probably 
part of the price she is paying for German coal and goods 
supplied to her during eight months of “ sanctions.” Whether, 
according to the usual German practice of re-insurance, there 
is a secret treaty between Italy and Germany we shall not 
know yet. But it is plain that Germany wishes to keep 
Austria and Italy quiet at present and to prevent any agree- 
ment with Moscow, and that she has succeeded in these 
objects. Whether her next victim will be Czechoslovakia or 
Denmark it is impossible to say. She is powerful enough 
to seize and hold any of her smaller neighbours. She is also 
sufficiently confident in the weakness of British arms, and the 
ineptitude of British foreign policy, to discount anything that 
may be attempted by us. On the other hand, she realises 
that France, in spite of an incoherent Ministry, is still a great 
European power. If our readers, at any time during the last 
few months, could have been transported to any country 
bordering on Germany, any of them countries likely to be faced 
with the alternative of submitting to the Nazi Government or 
of fighting it, they would have been shaken out of the com- 
placency enjoyed by most of our newspaper leader-writers. 


The Trojan 
Horse 


At this moment millions of people are asking, “‘ Shall we be | 


attacked ?”’ Austria may breathe—for a while, but she 
remembers that Germany guaranteed the sovereignty and 
the neutrality of Belgium, and treated this guarantee as a 
scrap of paper. German promises to Austria are not worth 
the parchment they are written on. They will, in fact, enable 
Herr Hitler, an Austrian, to open the gates of Vienna from 
inside. His frontal attacks have ceased against his own 
native land, he has resorted to the old device of the Trojan 
Horse. 
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WE have in this country a very grave responsibility for the 
present state of Europe. By our advocacy of internation- 

alism, our abandonment of policy to the direc- 
Reaponsibility tion of phrase-makers and quidnunes who, 

often honest in themselves, were inspired by 
enemies of our country, we have been the main upholders of 
an unworkable system. We now see that the League of 
Nations could never have succeeded. It has failed in the 
sight of all men. The only thing for us to do now is to own 
that the Geneva League has shared the fate of all similar 
attempts from the days of the Achean League to our own 
time. One accomplishment may be recorded in the epitaph 
of the defunct body. It has enabled Germany to re-arm and 
to escape her obligations to the countries she injured. It is 
thus responsible for the terrors suffered at this moment in 
the countries bordering on Germany.* In these countries 
men are feverishly furbishing up their arms and expect at any 
minute to hear overhead the dreaded sound of hostile aircraft. 
This responsibility is ours, for without our fostering efforts 
the League of Nations, left on our doorstep by President 
Wilson, would never have lived to recreate the German 
menace in Europe. Each one of us bears some share of this 
responsibility, and those who have worked for the sinister 
pacifist societies bear the chief blame. But it is not enough 
to own that we have been mistaken, that our “‘ sheet anchors ” 
have been made of plaster painted to look like iron, and our 
“key stones ” made of cardboard unable to stand the slightest 
weight. We have to get out of the mess into which false 
thinking has brought us. 


HERE we are, here Europe is, in about as much trouble as 
can well be conceived. We have first to realise this—these 

last six months have shown the situation 
Here We Are : 

clearly to everyone save the editors of our 
leading papers and after realisation must come reaction. 
What should that reaction be ? We are in a mess we cannot 
get out of, and which we walked into of our own accord. On 


* Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Lithuania and the city of Danzig. 
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the one hand we are with inadequate army, navy or air- 
forces, and on the other our former enemy, Germany, fully 
armed, boasting and menacing, is plunging about Europe 
like an untrained cart-horse, threatening all and sundry with 
kicks. At any moment she may commit another illegal act 
to add to those she has already committed, and this may 
be an act which, owing to our military weakness, we cannot 
prevent. We have destroyed the old balance of power in 
order to play about with President Wilson’s ridiculous League. 
We have estranged Italy and snubbed France. All that is 
past, but our past cannot be destroyed, for it has created the 
situation which confronts us. We have to transform that 
situation and recover some measure of our former influence 
in the world. This can only be done by public opinion, for 
there is little leadership in the Government. Our first and 
paramount need is re-armament. It is impossible to be 
satisfied with the pace at which this is proceeding, or by the 
methods pursued. Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence, has become a Minister for co- 
ordinating the Defence of the Cabinet. It is not enough. 
The country comes before the Cabinet ; it is the country that 
is in peril. 


AFTER the demise of ‘‘ Sanctions,” we witnessed that of 
Locarno. This agreement, which divided Britain from her 
Dominions and pledged her to fight for either 
France or Germany ; and which was specifically 
charged with the maintenance of demilitarisa- 
tion in the Rhineland, went west on March 7 this year when 
Germany broke it, and we, absorbed in our quarrel with Italy, 
did nothing. As Locarno was of no avail in the preservation of 
the demilitarised zone, so it would have been of none in the 
event of an attack. It is far better buried. It achieved 
one purpose—the purpose which Germany designed—it 
enabled her to rearm without fear of French preventive 
action. Of Locarno, Mr. Wickham Steed says that it seems 
“. . . in Stresemann’s eyes the whole value of a Western 
Security Pact was to gain time while Germany renewed her 
own strength.” This view of Stresemann’s aims will not 
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surprise readers of The National Review, who have been accu- 
rately informed of Germany’s intentions and who were warned 
what to expect when the Agreement of Locarno was signed. 
The blindness of our public men, who all along had access 
to information beyond the reach of the man in the street, is 
a source of bewilderment to the public they have misled for 
many years. Just now a fresh effort at patching up a wholly 
wrong policy is being made. Italy, offended by our Eastern 
Mediterranean pacts, refused to join in any present Locarno 
discussions. M. Blum, a sort of Kerensky-MacDonald, on 
the other hand, pressed for a meeting with the British and 
Belgian Governments. The British Government replied that 
if such a meeting occurred it could only deal with procedure 
and must lead up to a meeting later on of all the Locarno 
Powers, including Germany ; this, in its turn, to lead to yet 
another larger meeting for a solution of all European diffi- 
culties. In short, the usual dangerous round is proposed. 
The Germans, who have now had their way in Austria, mean 
to get it elsewhere. Every conference they go to will be 
treated as a conference for obtaining another slice of territory 
in Europe or elsewhere. By intrigue and falsehood combined 
with Greiserism, they mean to get control of policy. Do we 
mean to let them have it ? Does France ? 


Tue League is dead, or should we not rather say that it 
has never lived, and that this fact is now realised even by 

Pacifists who have been ardent in its praises. 
= For a long time these persons have been 

carrying on violent controversies in the public 
press against each other, everyone anxious to show that if 
his views had been attended to the League of Nations would 
have flourished. In the course of these letters very significant 
remarks have been made. Here is one by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
in The Times on July 16 :— 

“The danger to peace under a coercive League is greater than 
if there were no League at all; any attempt to revive it on that basis 
will repeat the disastrous failure we are now witnessing.” 

His letter calls for strong individual British action that might 
in the recent crisis have been used by 
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“a Palmerston, a Disraeli or a Chamberlain, as, perhaps, it would have 

been under the leaders we now have, had we not been involved in a 

paralysing entanglement of cross purposes at Geneva.” 
Doctor Jacks is a Minister of a Nonconformist community. 
Will he advise those with whom he has necessarily much 
influence to vote for the armaments without which British 
intervention in disputes would be without any weight what- 
soever ? It is true that our Ministers have been hampered 
by Geneva, but they have been far more hampered by the 
weakness of this country on sea and land and in the air. Our 
Ministers have been criminally negligent, but this is because 
we have been asleep. British Ministers, unless they are called 
Palmerston, Disraeli or Chamberlain, expect to be pushed 
from behind. 


Men and women are sometimes more forgetful and childish 
than their own boys and girls, otherwise the Hitlers, Goebels 
: and their followers would not “ get away” 
oe with their plans. Germans have been ordered 
to act without brutality to Jews during the 

Olympic Games when Berlin will be full of foreigners, non- 
Aryans are to be allowed to hoist the national flag during this 
time, and for the period beginning July 1 and ending in 
September, Herr Hitler’s subjects are also instructed to be 
polite in speech and gesture to foreigners. It must be difficult 
for full-blooded ‘‘ Aryans ”’ to carry out all these regulations 
for acting in so un-Germanic a manner, and we must there- 
fore not be surprised when they are forgotten, as they evi- 
dently were on July 3 at Geneva, when Herr Greiser, President 
of the Senate and leader of the Nazis in Danzig, was allowed 
to come to the League Assembly meeting and state the 
grievances of his party, which has a small majority in Danzig, 
against the League. Carried away by his own feelings, con- 
scious that Herr Hitler approved of what he was doing, Herr 
Greiser in a violent speech denounced the League, its work 
and its High Commissioner in Danzig in the name of the 
whole German people. In words of unmeasured violence and 
purple with Teutonic fury he roared his abuse and hatred 
at the astonished and uncomfortable ranks of delegates, 
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treating them to a thorough exhibition of Germanism, and 
ending when a titter ran through the ranks of the journalists 
present by cocking a snook and putting out his tongue. Mr. 
Eden, who presided, was staggered by this exhibition and 
thought it wisest and ‘‘ most dignified ” to take no notice. 
It is questionable wisdom to shut one’s eyes to bad behaviour. 
All Germany shouted with delight and approval of Herr 
Greiser’s exhibition, which has since been officially endorsed 
by the Nazi Government. All Germany was convinced that 
the other Powers were too frightened to react. The first 
gesture of “ politeness to foreigners”? has been made. It 
is a sample of what the others may be. 


THE League of Nations, which has never had any power 
save that of delegation, entrusted Poland with the task of 

clearing up the trouble in Danzig—if such 
Sanwa: . clearing up were possible, and shortly after 

the meeting at which Herr Greiser displayed 
his Aryan culture, Colonel Beck, Foreign Minister of Poland, 
went to Gdynia, where he has been a helpless spectator of the 
violent Nazification of Danzig now going on. In his absence 
from the capital, action was taken at Warsaw which shows 
how desperately afraid the Poles are of attack. This consisted 
in strengthening the position of the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Rydz-Smigly. He was recently proclaimed the 
effective chief of the executive power, by a decision promul- 
gated by the Prime Minister : 


“General Edward Rydz-Smigly, named by Marshal Pilsudski 

Chief Defender of the Country and Chief Collaborator of the President 

of the Republic, must be considered and honoured as the first person 

in Poland after the President of the Republic. All officials of the State, 

beginning with the Prime Minister and other Ministers, owe him 
obedience.” 

An official comment upon this decree, which virtually institutes 

a military dictatorship, says: ‘‘ The geographical situation 

of Poland imposes the obligation of being ever ready for 

defence. In consequence it is right to enhance in the eyes of 

Polish citizens the position of the Commander-in-Chief.” 

Officially General Rydz-Smigly will be the second personage 

in Poland. ‘“ Actually,” says shrewd M. Pierre Bernus, 
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commenting on this news in the Débats, “‘ he will be the first.” 
What has happened is that the President of the Polish Republic 
has conferred a sort of dictatorship on the Commander-in- 
Chief. The new dictator proposes to introduce great changes 
in the internal politics of Poland. He has some sympathy 
with the Peasant Party, whose leader, M. Witos, is in exile. 
Will the change in the direction of Polish politics extend to 
foreign affairs? The Peasant Party has always vigorously 
denounced the germanic tendencies of Colonel Beck, and their 
leader is said to be in touch with the greatest living Pole, 
M. Paderewski, who is known to disapprove of recent Polish 
Foreign Policy. 


Ir is useful for us to try to understand the point of view 
of our fellow subjects overseas. Our voluminous daily 
papers tell us very little about this unless it 
coincides with some stunt of the moment. 
A leading article in the Montreal Daily Star 
of June 30 told us how thoughtful Canadians feel on the 
subject of foreign policy. It is called ‘‘ How to Lose the 
Dominions’ Confidence,”’ and it deals with the recent attacks 
in Parliament on Mr. Duff Cooper because when on a visit to 
France he repeated the truism that our frontier is on the 
Rhine. Our: Canadian contemporary, who speaks for the 
great French community in that country as well as for the 
British, is revolted by the attitude of the Socialists and 
Liberals on this matter. ‘The opposition benches . . 
seem minded to inflame ignorant and possibly prejudiced 
public opinion against measures which all informed statesmen 
know the Government must take,”’ and the writer points out 
that foreign politics 


“must be left to experts if democracies are not to be kept in a con- 
dition of perpetual inferiority to oligarchies or dictatorships, but it 
cannot be so left when one political party will seek to make party capital 
out of actions and measures which ought not to be debated in the 
hearing of the very foreign nations they are intended to checkmate. 
It is as if our Army Headquarters was compelled to debate its strategy 
in public while the headquarters of the enemy shot any man who 
revealed its deliberations.” 


The Montreal Star expresses its belief that the'British House of 
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Commons has now recovered its balance in Foreign Affairs 
and that 
“the foolish flare up that refused the half loaf that Sir Samuel 
Hoare had been able to get is now damped down when not even a crumb 
is forthcoming.” 

The great Canadian paper says that the London talk about 
“consulting the Dominions” is “a good deal of an empty 
compliment,” and that it must remain so “ as long as we lack 
contact with foreign nations.” The Dominions ‘“ must advise 
on the information supplied by Downing Street. But what 
London might better do is to increase our confidence in the 
policies decided on . . . by lifting the whole intricate 
. . . business above ‘ party’.” Mr. Lloyd George’s abuse 
and Major Atlee’s mischief-making shake ‘‘ overseas con- 
fidence in the rulers of the Empire.” We commend these 
words to patriotic Liberals and Socialists. 


Mr. Prrow, Minister of Defence in the Union of South Africa, 
has recently been in England where he spent a good deal of 
: time with British Ministers. He came to this 
- man country for three objects. To get money for 
South African Defence ; to get a firm promise 
that Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland should be 
handed over by the Imperial Government to the Union ; and 
to act as “honest broker” between Germany and England 
in the matter of Tanganyika. Mr. Pirow is of German origin, 
his sympathies are with Germany, his orders for goods go to 
that country. During his visit, however, he became aware 
of a stiffening of public opinion in regard to Tanganyika, so 
being a “ handy ” negotiator, with his ball bearings well oiled, 
he did not press for Tanganyika at so inauspicious a moment, 
but only that “some other” of Germany’s former colonies 
should be restored to her. This “return” he urged on all 
who saw him. He also made a statement at Pretoria on his 
return on July 13 to the effect that : 
“THERE CAN BE NO PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY 
UNLESS THE GERMANS ARE GIVEN ADEQUATE COMPENSATION FOR 


THEIR COLONIES, MEANING TERRITORIAL COMPENSATION, NOT ANY- 
WHERE ON THE FACE OF THE GLOBE, BUT IN AFrioa.” (Reuter.) 
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In this matter Mr. Pirow is acting almost openly as Herr 
Hitler’s agent and his speech was timed to fit in with the 
recent German sword rattling. It may be asked what is 
South Africa’s interest in this, why should she want Germany 
in Africa, and if she does why does she not return South-West 
Africa, formerly German territory, at present administered 
by her under a mandate ? The answer is that it is partly the 
subversive effect of German intrigue in South-West Africa 
that has caused Mr. Pirow, and before him General Smuts, 
to work for the cession by Britain of Tanganyika ; they hope to 
buy the Germans off by getting back this key colony for them. 
The whole plot was exposed a few weeks ago by a Durban 
newspaper which supports the Hertzog-Smuts-Pirow Govern- 
ment. 


On June 21 the Sunday Tribune, published in Durban, 

printed a despatch which gave away the whole German 

; scheme and the trap which is set to catch the 

African South African Government. This includes 

turning the Portuguese out of Mozambique. 

The plot was divulged in a telegram sent on June 20 by the 

correspondent of the T'ribune in Berlin. The following is the 
text of this remarkable statement :— 

The plan of the new Colonial organization, just formed under the 
control of the Nazi Party, has been revealed here by a source whose 
position in the organization leaves no room for doubt of the authenticity 
of the general outlines of the plan. 

In fact, the plan was already in being under the old Colonial Society, 
and its development is among the important reasons for hurried re- 
organization following the rejection of the proposals of “ chartered 
companies ”’ put forward a few weeks ago. 

Heads of the new organization, who certainly do not lack nerve 
and ambition, intend to approach the Union Government with a 
proposition. 

Germany, they state, would be prepared to abandon all claim for the 
return of German South West Africa. Privately they state that they 
believe that the Nazi organization in South West Africa is already so 
strong that through it Germany will be enabled to exercise a greater 
influence on the Union than if South West Africa became a German 
colony. 

However, as a compensation for this ‘“ renunciation,’ Germany 
expects the Union to maintain a neutral attitude in public, but to give 

private support to the German claim for a return of Tanganyika. 
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Then follows what is perhaps the most audacious part of the whole 
plan. 

THE HEADS OF THE NAZI ORGANIZATION ARE ACTUALLY PREPARING 
TO PROPOSE TO THE UNION THE JOINT DIVISION OF PoRTUGUESE East 
AFRICA ALONG THE LINE OF THE ZAMBESI, THE NORTHERN SECTION 
GOING TO TANGANYIKA AND THE SOUTHERN TO THE UNION. 

With a coolness bordering on impudence the chiefs of the Nazi 
colonial organization point out an “‘ advantage ” for the Union in this 
arrangement. 


THE Germans offer, besides part of Mozambique, this further 
bribe to the Union: that the Rhodesias would necessarily 
The Bribe to be forced to join up. 


the Union They declare that with the whole African seaboard 

from the Northern border of Tanganyika southwards 

in the hands of Germany and the Union will be possible for the Union to 

bring such commercial pressure to bear on the two Rhodesias that they 
will be compelled to enter the Union. 

Questioned how they could conceive that Portuguese South-East 
Africa should become “available” for division after this fashion, 
the authors of this far-reaching plan became evasive. 

From other sources, however, it is possible to state quite definitely 
that considerable Nazi funds are being expended at Lisbon—both among 
the present leading politicians and among anarchist organizations— 
with the idea of preparing a kind of double opening for German influence 
there, either through “‘ respectable ’’ methods of ordinary political pressure, 
or, if necessary, by an anarchist rising and a paralysis of the central 
Government. This would naturally be accompanied by “ trouble ” 
in Portuguese East Africa. 

It is rumoured here that the Nazis are already active in preparing 
“ trouble ” at Mozambique, but details are lacking. 

QUESTIONED AS TO WHETHER ONE SHOULD TAKE SERIOUSLY A PLAN 
SO APPARENTLY FANTASTIC, THE REPLY IS THAT THE “ CREATION OF 
THE ITALIAN Empire IN East AFRICA SEEMED FANTASTIC EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS AGO.” 

There is absolutely no doubt about the course of the African cam- 
paign as the collapse of the sanctions has convinced the Germans 
that there is no limit to the possibilities of “resolute action,” which, 
they think, is certain not to be resisted by the British. Therefore they 
state that ultimately the Union would be glad to co-operate with 
Germany in carrying out Berlin’s plan. (Our italics). 

We have quoted the despatch in full and we beg our readers 
to take in its meaning. Ministers of the Crown in South 
Africa, who have already demonstrated their unfriendliness 
to the Empire, are to be offered half Mozambique, and at the 
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same time British influence in Africa is to be greatly dimin- 
ished. Further, Germans have the same view of native 
administration as Boers. German rule over natives was a 
thing of horror and shame, but their treatment of black men 
accords with Boer theories. 


Ir is not stated in the telegram we have quoted that the 
South African Ministers have agreed to act on the lines 
indicated, and it is highly improbable that 
Are the Fish 
Hooked ? any formal arrangement has been come to, 
but it is a significant fact that Mr. Pirow 
should have chosen the moment he did for publicly demanding 
in threatening language the return to Germany of the African 
colonies she lost when she lost the war she precipitated in 
1914. It looks uncommonly as though the German bait had 
been swallowed and the South African fish hooked. Half 
Mozambique is no small bribe, and the Rhodesias would, if 
Germany’s African territories were returned to her, indubit- 
ably have to look to the south for markets. What of the 
native Africans? We must turn to the history of German 
administration to know. There is a letter which Bishop 
Weston wrote to General Smuts in 1917 that may tell us 
something of what the cession of Tanganyika, or any other 
African province, to Germany would mean for the inhabit- 
ants :— 

The Bishop wrote: “The German method of governing Africans 
is cruelly inhuman and destructive of the natives’ self-respect. It is 
exactly defined to make him and keep him the obedient slave of a 
European Power for ever and a day. The fear of the Germans is so 
deeply rooted in the natives that the power of incentive remains only 
with those who, sharing in the administrations of the country, act for 
their own profit. As slavery, the system is splendid. Otherwise, 
it is sheer cruelty, and all the Africans I know, of whatever tribe or 
religion, have for years past been longing for the Germans to go from 
their land.” (Church Times, May 8). 


This was written when General Smuts and the South African 
forces, with British help, had cleared the Germans out of 


Tanganyika. 


Soutu African Ministers are not wholly guided by anti- 
British feeling in their efforts to get the British out of 
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Tanganyika. They want to get German political intrigue out 
of South-West Africa, the former German colony mandated 
to them under a “C” mandate. South 
West Africa has not been well governed— 
the Boer is no administrator—and the German Colonial 
(Auslands) Organization found in this corner of Africa a very 
fruitful soil for intrigue. German subjects of the British 
Empire through the Union were taught by the Deutsche 
Bond to regard themselves as only German, and as owing 
nothing to the land of their adoption ; they are even regimented 
for conscription. Last March a Commission reported to the 
South African Government on affairs in the South-West. 
The Report makes curious reading, none of it very surprising 
to anyone acquainted with German methods, but apparently 
astonishing to the Hertzog-Smuts Government and _ their 
followers. These persons have worked so hard for Germany 
that they do not feel they have been rewarded according to 
their deserts. The Commission has not reported unanimously 
on what should be done, but they appear to be in complete 
agreement in the presentment of the case as the evidence 
taken shows it. The Chairman, Mr. Justice van Zyl, states 
that the Germans in South-West Africa, supported by persons 
of authority in Germany, make no secret of their desire that 
this African province should return to Germany. They work 
for this and they have “ under foreign guidance or dictation 
organized themselves into a solid block, into which even 
unwilling members of their race are forced and from which 
freedom . . . of speech and action have been banished. 

.”’ [Shades of Kruger. Freedom Banished !] Democracy 
cannot, the Commission sees, live in such an atmosphere. 
The German Consul-General at Windhoek is acting as Nazi 
Chief. His propaganda extends into the Union where 
hitherto the Germans have been made much of by the Boers, 
There is one way in which South African troubles of all kinds 
could be mended, including this one, and that is for South 
African Ministers to work with the British Empire instead 
of against it ; will this vast German plot to take their country 
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ORANGE Day was celebrated in Ulster on July 13 this year, 
as the actual date of the Battle of the Boyne—July 12—fel] 
ona Sunday. The usual parades were attended 
ee Reve by larger and more enthusiastic crowds even 
than usual. Ulster once more proclaimed her 
loyalty to the Crown, the Constitution and the Protestant 
religion. The shadow cast by Germany’s rearmament and her 
increasingly violent demeanour drew the Ulstermen to a 
renewal of their vows of fidelity. Viscount Craigavon, the 
Prime Minister, addressed a gathering at Lambeg, and there 
warned the loyal Ulstermen of the dangers that might be in 
store. He believed that a sinister and malignant purpose 
lay behind the dangerous situation confronting the British 
Empire. He spoke of his own province of that Empire— 
Ulster : 

** Ulster is a link of truest-tempered steel, and of vital as 
well as sentimental importance in the chain binding the units 
of the British Empire and the joining together the peoples 
of the Anglo-Saxon races. 

“Let the link be snapped and the consequences will be 
far-reaching. Picture an all-Ireland Republic on Britain’s 
flank with unfriendly feelings towards Britain in the hearts 
of the majority, with the deeply loyal section of the people 
enthralled and impotent in consequence of being in a minority. 
Picture our shame and degradation if ever such a calamity 
should come to pass. Fellow Ulstermen, at all costs we must 
stand by Great Britain.” 

If all Ireland were ever to be under the sinister and 
degrading rule which prevails in the South, then might we say 
indeed “‘ God help Ireland.” 


THE French Government has a very uneasy following in the 
country but a docile majority in Parliament ; the Premier has 
therefore been able to get his Bills through 
both houses, although he heard some home 
truths in the Senate. He has not attempted to deal with the 
strikes or the damage done by them otherwise than by 
conceding the demands of the strikers. M. Blum believes 


France in July 


that he has nothing to fear from the Right, while he hopes that — 
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his concessions to Communism will placate the professional 
troublemakers to whom he partly owes his position. The 
Finance Minister, M. Vincent Auriol, has succeeded in keeping 
up the price of the franc and is therefore hoping for some 
measure of success with a short term loan of ‘“‘ baby bonds” 
which is open. The new Parti Populaire Frangais is in 
its infancy. It has only a weekly paper [’Hmancipation 
Nationale, the first number of which appeared on July 4. 
In this paper the leader of the party, M. Doriot, protests that 
“Moscow is mistaken if it thinks that the people of France 
are ready for the knout . . . our country is not inhabited 
by imbeciles.” He believes that the re-conquest of France 
by her own sane and solid people has begun. Will it be 
accomplished in time? The motto of the new party is 
PEtat c’est Nous. It is a good one for a democratic group 
which claims to represent and defend workmen, peasants, 
artizans, youth and intellect, and of which the first stage is 
said to be the re-conquest of Paris. What is interesting and 
hopeful in the new movement is that it is attracting men of 
good will of many different shades of opinion but who all hold 
that France must at all costs be made safe. 


GOVERNMENT in France is apparently very weak, and every 
sort of illegality is being permitted by the divided groups 
: that constitute the Ministry, but if Govern- 

ment is non-existent, public opinion is very 
active. People who prophesy the disappearance of France 
and her descent into chaos have forgotten her history. The 
French have been a brave and self-respecting people for many 
centuries. They have practised self-government for 150 
years. The answer to the washy internationalism of certain 
Ministers has been the new political party, le Parti Populaire 
Frangais, under the leadership of M. Doriot of which we have 
spoken. Started at the end of June, this body held its first 
meeting in Paris on July 9. Ten thousand people attended in 
the Salle Wagram and outside, and the party chief received a 
vociferous ovation. It should be recalled that M. Doriot is both 
Mayor and M.P. for St. Denys, a Paris district. Formerly a 


- Communist, he renounced this creed after a visit to Moscow 
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and was expelled from his party. On July 9, he spoke of Russia 
and the failure of Communism. He believed that Russia 
wished to entangle France in order to have freedom in the 
East. ‘‘ A former combatant,” he said, “I will not fight for 
those who let us down before. I think France should first 
of all see to the strength of her own frontiers.” From this 
M. Doriot went on to criticise the Communist manceuvres in 
France : 

“They want to see a foreign dictatorship in our land. In these 
circumstances we have constituted our party to bar their path. We 
mean to rouse the working classes and make them realise the dangers 
of the road they are asked to follow.” 

After indicating that Conservatives and Capitalists had some 
responsibility for the present state of France, and pointing 
out that men of goodwill had been discouraged, M. Doriot 
said that a great concentration of French energy was now 
required. 

“In this new party,” he said, “we are no one’s servants but 
France’s. Workmen, we have received hard knocks in fighting for our 
fellows. We can look straight in the eyes of the people of this country 
without fear or shame. Come to us. We will greet you like brothers. 
Soldiers of the party, you will become the soldiers of France. Thanks 


to you the French will not become a people of slaves.” 
(Debats, July 11, 1936). 


His adherents now number hundreds of thousands. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, questioning the accuracy of the 
statement of Marquis de Vogiié, chairman of the Suez Canal 
company, quoted in our July number, to the 
>a effect that the Suez Canal is by treaty neutral 
Suez Canal in peace and war. General Jeffries, who writes 
the letter we print elsewhere, has been told 
that the League of Nations can over-ride treaties. Whoever 
told him so was mistaken. The Marquis de Vogiié is correctly 
informed, and there is no doubt at all about his accuracy in 
the matter in question. Here is the dominating passage of 
Article 1 of the Convention of Constantinople, October 29, 
1888, which governs this matter :— 
“ The Canal is open in time of peace as well as of war to merchant- 
men and men-of-war of all nations. No attempt to restrict this free 
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usage of the Canal is allowed in time either of peace or of war. The 
Canal can never be blockaded.” (Article 1.) 

The language of the Article is quite unequivocal, and is 
regarded by all international lawyers as ensuring the perma- 
nent neutralization of the Canal. It should be added that the 
powers who signed this Convention were Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
Russia and Turkey. The treaty could only be abrogated 
by the joint action of all these signatory powers. The League 
of Nations has no power whatsoever to put an end to any 
treaties or to “ over-ride” them. One signatory, Germany, 
does not belong to the League, and closing the Canal would 
have been an act of war against Italy, another signatory. 
It would also have meant, on the part of the other signatories, 
had they agreed to this action, the breaking of their pledges. 
The propaganda of Pacifist societies has been powerful since 
the war, but it has not been well informed. The result is 
that many people like our correspondent are in doubt as 
to what the international situation really is, and to what 
Great Britain is bound to by her pledges. We have to get 
back to a better understanding of our duties and obligations. 


NoTHING overcomes or alters geographical facts. We realise 
this when controversies which seem to belong to the Crimean 
age appear in modern guise. Some of us are 
old enough to remember the jingle that 
began : 
“We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do!” 
and which ended with : 
“ And the Russians shall not have Con-stan-ti-nople !”’ 
The part we have refrained from quoting announced that we 
had ships, men and money. In these days, when we have 
less money and few ships or men, those lines seem out of date. 
Constantinople, the Russians and the Dardanelles have been 
in the news lately and have led to a meeting at Montreux 
between France, Russia, Turkey, the Little Entente and 
ourselves, where the re-armament of the Straits by Turkey 
has been agreed to. The negotiations took some time because 
of British opposition to the Russian policy which, supported 
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by France, ran counter to German policy. The British 
Government in its desire to face both ways at once appears 
to have acted on this occasion as Herr Hitler’s envoy. Subse- 
quently the debate narrowed to one point. In the event of 
Turkey’s neutrality were the Straits to be closed to belligerents 
acting under the Regional pacts within the Covenant ? It is 
incredible that the delegates should have thought this worth 
discussion. The League of Nations is as broken as Humpty. 
Dumpty, and as unmendable, while Europe is at this moment 
forming alliances. The matter ended in a graceful British 
retreat. We have ended by agreeing that Turkey should 
have not only power to fortify at once but power to exclude 
the warships of nations not in alliance or in concert with 
her. As a matter of fact, in the event of war the only thing 
which would count would be Turkey’s power to hold the 
Straits. 


AFFAIRS in Palestine continue to look ugly. The story is one 
of the daily ambush and sniping of British troops, and much 
destruction of property. We are suffering here 
as elsewhere from the giving of too many 
pledges. To the Jews that they should be allowed to go to 
Palestine to settle, to the Arabs that their customs and culture 
should be respected. The Government does not want to give 
way to disorder by stopping even temporarily the entry of 
the Jews into Palestine, on the other hand they cannot 
placate the Arabs any other way. Our sympathy can be 
given to both protagonists in this dispute. The Jews are being 
driven out of Germany by a savage persecution that renders 
life unbearable to them. Where are they to go? Nobody 
wants them. Everyone is afraid of having too many Jews. 
The Palestine solution seemed ideal, and so it would be if 
there were no population there. But the Arabs do not want 
Jews any more than do other nations, above all, they do not 
want to be swamped by them. The Jews would be wise 
to call a halt in their descent upon Palestine. They would 
be the gainers if disorder there ceased, for their lives are 
insecure and their property is being destroyed. But for the 
British garrison and police the newcomers would have been 
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already largely evicted, for the Arab excels in the sort of 
guerilla warfare that is destructive to property. The old 
inquiry of why the Jew is so much disliked is beyond the scope 
of anote. It extends to Joseph’s day in Egypt. He had to 
eat apart with his brethren when they came to that country, 
for “to eat bread with the Hebrews is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians ”’ [Genesis, ch. 43, 32.] 


THE answers to questions in Parliament afford the best picture 
of what is happening in Palestine. On July 8 Mr. Ormsby 

Gore, Secretary of State for the Colonies, said : 
The Course of 


Events “There is little change in the situation since my 

statement on June 19. The broken nature of the country 

and the opportunities it affords for sniping and for acts of sabotage 

by armed persons at night necessarily add to the difficulties of the 

Government in restoring order. Numerous arrests and seizures of 

arms and ammunitions have been effected in the course of operations, 

and collective fines in sums varying from £5,000 to £60 have been 

imposed on the towns of Lydda and Hebron, and on a number of 

villages. On June 28 the garrison was further reinforced by a mechan- 
ised cavalry regiment, the 8th Hussars.” 


One measure of repression has been the destruction of 
houses. This has roused some resentment in England against 
the Government by those who seek to embarrass their main- 
tenance of order. It is more effective in some countries than 
others. Arabs are used to tents and the open life, and 
although they are tenacious of goods and property, they can 
do without houses better than any Europeans. The policy of 
the British Government is to restore order. This will be 
made more difficult to carry out because of the weakness of 
the French Government in Colonial affairs. France is in a 
“MacDonald” period in regard to her Empire, and this 
reflects upon her neighbours in Asia. 


On July 8, 1836, Joseph Chamberlain was born in London. 
This event, which changed the face of Imperial and municipal 
politics in the British Empire, was celebrated 
Joseph = last month in London and Birmingham. 
Chamberlain’s 
Centenary The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, was the principal speaker at 


Birmingham, while Sir Austen Chamberlain was the hero 
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of the occasion in London at a magnificent demonstration 
at the Albert Hall. It is fitting that at a time of national 
revival like the present the name and work of Joseph Cham- 
berlain should be honoured, and that the memory of what 
he was should be a source of inspiration to the generations 
who never saw him. Joseph Chamberlain had, as Sir Edward 
Grigg said well in the Observer on July 12, “‘ a trenchant and 
creative mind,” and he added, “Can we recapture that 
kindling and inspiring touch ? . . . Can we find again, when 
the nations of the Empire assemble for the Coronation . . . 
the clarion tones in which he would have spoken of the 
Empire’s duty to the future and the past’ ? The answer is 
that we have got to get back to Joseph Chamberlain’s ideas 
and develop some of his driving power if we are not to be 
submerged. Chamberlain had vision and courage. This is 
what his son, Austen, said of him on July 8 :— 

He was the first to see . . . that the great domestic question of 
the day was not the franchise but the condition of the people. He was 
the pioneer and founder of the new conception of local government, 
which is now the commonplace of every town and county of the United 
Kingdom. 

and as Lord Lloyd says in the article we are privileged to 
print :— 

“Tt is difficult to explain precisely what it was that so moved our 
hearts and compelled our allegiance. I think it was perhaps that he 
seemed in his policy to be catching up all loose ends of past individual 
Imperial effort, all the self-sacrifice of soldiers and individuals in 
various parts of the Empire .. . . bringing them at the last to the very 
fruition their sponsors had dreamed and intended for them—but 
which no one before Joseph Chamberlain understood.” 

The Empire can only live if it is based upon a sound people in 
Britain. Britain cannot survive if we lose the support of the 
overseas Empire. 


Evropz is disturbed as it has not been since the years following 
the Napoleonic Wars, and the British, as a European people, 
F feel the repercussions of each fresh upheaval, 
ret - and feel it the more because they realise their 
present defencelessness. But if the British 

in Europe are weak, if they are vulnerable, it only rests with 
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them to concert with the rest of the Empire in order to recover 
strength. They have built an Empire which is potentially the 
strongest single world power. They hold in the palm of their 
hand as colonies, possessions which are the envy of mankind. 
Are they going to take stock of their wealth and greatness, 
are they going to gather with the overseas Britons and the 
dependent Empire into a firm federation of strong nations ? 
Without her Empire Britain would sink into the significance 
of a fifth-rate power, unable to support anything like her 
present population. With the Empire properly understood 
and organised she would once more prosper and lead the world. 
Something like this was evidently in the mind of Mr. B. S. 
Stevens, Prime Minister of New South Wales, when he spoke 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Empire League in 
London on July 17. He dwelt particularly upon Australia’s 
need for population and for capital and he appealed for a 
general Empire stocktaking. This he said “is vital and 
urgent.” Mr. Stevens believes that Australia needs to 
develop and people her country, not only to find room for 
the existing population of the Empire, but for the sake of 
her own defence. And further to this, organisation was needed 
for the sake of the whole Empire. 


“The hope of effective international agreement is remote. . . 
“ Difficulties that persist as between countries of different allegiances 
do not exist between Empire countries with a common allegiance.— 
(Morning Post Report, July 18). 
And Mr. Stevens pleaded for the restoration of Empire 
development, both in men and capital, in order to increase 
Empire, and ultimately world, trade. The meeting ended by 
passing a resolution declaring that the security and freedom 
of the British Empire depended upon the preservation of 
British sea-power and urging the Government, in co-operation 
with the Dominions, to revise trade agreements with a view 
to checking the encroachment of foreign state-aided shipping. 
The sea is our main road, it links the British peoples. The 
safeguarding of the sea is the first British interest. 


THE unemployed are being slowly and steadily absorbed back 
into the ranks of those able to support themselves. This is 
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largely due to their moving away from districts where work 
has ceased to be available to places where it has recently 

become plentiful. An acute observer recently 
_ a of said to the writer that the U.S.A. civil war 

nemployment 

of North v. South had lasted a shorter time 
and destroyed less than the British war between North and 
South. This latter has been largely the creation of the 
deflationists and free traders of the City of London operating 
against the workers of the north. The point of view is an 
interesting one and it has much truth in it. But the whole 
question of unemployment has been obscured by the political 
dust raised around it. In the distress and discontent fostered 
by workless conditions the Socialists, with their Communist 
and Liberal allies, have seen a means of embarrassing the 
Government so that an immense amount of oratory and ink 
has been used to falsify the picture. As the care of the 
unemployed is done by professional Government and muni- 
cipal servants, the conscience of the community is satisfied 
by the thought that they are cared for, but the two nations 
are as separate now as when Disraeli wrote Sybil. Here and 
there, however, we may read a faithful account of what is 
going on in our own country. Now and then a candid and 
thoughtful writer describes what is actually happening. 
Such a description appeared on July 9 in the Manchester 
Guardian. It was unsigned and described conditions in a 
Lancashire town which is not in a “ special ” area, but which 
is none the less very heavily hit by the depression. The 
writer, a social worker, has lived for five years in this town. 
He condemns as “ inaccurate the wholly pessimistic picture ” 
drawn by some people, and dismisses “‘ the corresponding 
optimism ” of Government apologists. 


Five years ago, when the writer first came to live in this 


town, the people were in a state of resentment at the newly — 


introduced Means Test. They were unaccus- 


A Picture of — tomed to want and worklessness. Their town 
a Lancashire 
Dm had always been prosperous. 
Suddenly their fortunes and their prospects were 
overturned, and the sense of security which the full unemployment 
insurance had enabled them to enjoy was at the same time taken from 
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them, and they were required to submit their circumstances to a not 
particularly sympathetic public assistance committee. As a result 
riots became almost a daily occurrence. 

It was obvious that things could not go on like that. The tension 
was eased by the collapse of the Communists, who had naturally been 
exploiting the situation. To-day most of their leaders have either 
become respectable members of the Labour party or else have dropped 
with disgust their political activities. Five years ago mass meetings 
were held daily ; to-day there is not one a month. Even in the last 
general election, when psychological opportunities for mass action 
were favourable, there were but few open-air meetings, and not one of 
those that were held was addressed by any of the Communists, round 
whose feet five years ago hundreds of people were gathered. 


But, says the writer of the article, it was not the return of 
prosperity which brought about this better mind, for a town 
which suffers from continuous unemployment must grow 
steadily poorer. 


Tue change to a better mind in this Lancashire town has 
come from adversity itself. 


For centuries the town had been virtually isolated. 


The Wheel of No main road passed through it, and for decades it 
Adversity was served by the most incompetent of the local 


branch railway lines. In consequence the people 

had a distrust, which often amounted to actual hostility, of all strangers. 
It used to take twenty years’ residence for a newcomer to overcome 

_ the hostility towards strangers. Money was virtually the only criterion 
of social standing. To-day almost the reverse would be true. For one 
of the effects of prolonged adversity has undoubtedly been to break 
down all self-sufficiency. The people in such a community to-day 
are far kinder and far more generous with what little fate has left to 
them than ever they were in the long years of their extreme prosperity. 


The effects of widespread unemployment are there. They are 


terrible, yet “there has been a certain moral gain from 
the evil.” 


THERE is nothing new in the story, however distressing it 
may be. In all history, in all countries, districts rise and 
fall in prosperity ; 
An Old P in p sperity ; only now we hear more 
about it. 
The process is no doubt exactly the same as the process through 
which towns like Rye and Winchelsea or the old woollen towns in 


Gloucestershire once passed. What happens is that at the beginning 
of a trade depression certain works close down. The workers belonging 
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to them do not really believe that the collapse is final, and so hang 
on, hoping for better things, and in the meantime eat up the family 
savings while they are waiting. After a time other works close down, 
and the men now thrown out of work have seen for themselves what 
comes of waiting for something to turn up. Their tendency is, there- 
fore, to realise the family savings and get out of the town while the 
going is good. In this way multitudes of families have emigrated to 
other parts of England. 


As all the people leaving this town are good and expert 
workers they can always get work elsewhere. 


INDIVIDUAL losses and tragedies do not necessarily mean 
national losses and tragedies. The writer sees this : 

I used to think that such emigration was bad for 

A National the families that went, bad for the community that 

Shake Up lost them, and bad for the community that received 

them. I am not so sure about that now, for time 

has shown that the loss is balanced by a corresponding gain. It is 

natural that efforts should be made to attract fresh industries to such a 

place. On the whole they are not very successful. A town of 12,000 

inhabitants is the wrong size. . . . This town in the days of its pros- 

perity had 25 factories. Of these ten are now running. Of these 

ten, two have been taken over by new firms, three are running 

on a capitalised basis of workpeople’s savings, and the rest have 

so far stood the strain. If we assume that all of these are 

now permanent—a generous and even optimistic assumption—it 

seems likely that this will in the end prove to be the town’s future 
capacity for providing work, two-fifths of what it once was. 

If we compare this with the fate that befell Rye and the Gloucester- 
shire woollen towns industrial Lancashire seems to be coming fairly 
well out of it. For the former became almost wholly derelict so far 
as the provision of work was concerned, whereas the cotton towns 
will probably keep two-fifths of the amount of work which there once 
was. 


Two-FirtTus of the community may thus hold on, and it will 
be a two-fifths leavened by some newcomers who come 
The Long View to the few new ventures that have been started. 

This community is now less cut off from 
England than in the old days of hard prosperity. Lancashire 
is, in fact, learning the lesson learned by Sussex and Glouces- 
tershire hundreds of years ago. England will benefit by this. 


It therefore seems that, when the worst has been said that is possible 
to be said about the evils of unemployment and the misery and poverty 
which it causes, if we take the long view such communities—and their 
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name is legion up and down England—are going to benefit in the end. 
The spirit of financial materialism has been weakened, the old evils 
of parochial isolationism broken down, and the population thoroughly 
reshuffled. This is not to be taken as a justification of unemployment. 
Nobody who has seen it at first hand could possibly justify it. In a 
better planned world it would be possible to achieve all this and a 
great deal more besides without any of the attendant evils. But it is 
perhaps worth while to draw attention to what is happening in many 
unemployed communities now that the experience of five years has 
enabled us to see it in perspective. 


It is a question whether ‘a better planned world” could 
produce the educational results of the struggles induced by 
terrible and prolonged adversity. But the picture of forti- 
tude shown by such a brief account as this, the pluck of those 
who stay by their town and those who leave it to seek for a 
life elsewhere, can be seen between the lines of this brief 
sketch of a Lancashire town. 


THERE is no more important question in the Empire than that 
of the three native protectorates in South Africa, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. They are at 
present under the Union Jack with all that that 
implies, but as they are geographically in 
South Africa the Government of the Union is anxious to 
absorb them, for the simple reason that it is impossible 
to achieve the total independence which many Boers wish 
to declare, as long as the British Government can come and 
go to the Protectorates. These also form three native enclaves 
where the black man is on his own territory and cannot be 
discriminated against. Mr. Thomas was resolute in refusing 
transfer. When he resigned in June, General Hertzog made 
a speech in the Cape Assembly in which he stated categorically 
that the three protectorates would soon be handed over by 
Great Britain to the Union, “‘ Swaziland in two years’ time ” 
and Bechuanaland and Basutoland shortly afterwards. This 
roused a Conservative Member of Parliament, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, to ask at Westminster what was happening and what 
the arrangement was. For some weeks the answers were 
vague and non-commital, but various Members of Parliament, 
both Conservative and Socialist, persisted in questioning 
the Government and on July 16 Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 


The Native 
Protectorates 
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made a statement from which it was evident that General 
Hertzog had grossly misrepresented the position, and that he 
had had to own as much. This is what Mr. MacDonald said 
of General Hertzog’s definite statement that ‘ Swaziland 
would be taken over in two years’ time ”’ and the other two 
protectorates shortly afterwards : 
“HE HAS EXPLAINED THAT HIS RECENT STATEMENTS ARE TO BE 
READ AS AN EXPRESSION OF HIS PERSONAL HOPE. . . . I should 
like to take this opportunity to make it clear that there is no agreement 
or understanding between the Governments that the transfer of the 
territories, or of any one of them, should take place within any specified 
time.” [Official report.] 
The natives, who have resisted with all their power the idea 
of incorporation in the Union, where natives are bitterly 
oppressed, will not be slow to note this important Imperial 
pronouncement. They will also be relieved to note that South 
African money will not be used to get a leverage on them. All 
this is very much to the good, and the Members of Parliament 
who have brought our Government face to face with the facts 
are very much to be congratulated. This matter is so im- 
portant that we are printing the MacDonald statement 
verbatim in the Correspondence Section. 


On July 18 newspapers stated that telephonic communication 
with Spain. was interrupted. It was evident that this was 
ane due to political events and the following day 
ate te news came of a general revolt of troops in 
Spanish Morocco and the seizure of the towns 

there, while conflicting reports came from Spain itself. 
During July trouble in Spain was mounting. Murders of 
officials occurred. Reprisals followed these murders. The 
press censorship favoured certain papers and certain views, 
and suppressed others. Catalonian newspapers alone men- 
tioned the political murders, which gradually increased and 


have led to something like pitched battles in the streets. F 


The Vanguardia, published in Barcelona, with great courage 


disregarded the censor’s orders and endeavoured to inform 
the public of what was going on. Inthe rest of Spain the people — 


had to depend upon foreign radio stations for news. What 
was euphemistically described as a round-up of Fascist bodies 
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was actually an attack on their opponents by Communists 
armed with machine guns. Those attacked were members 
of the so-called Spanish Group. They were also armed, 
used their arms and the deaths were numerous. The 
Vanguardia relating the story concludes its account of this 
revolutionary attack upon the liberty of Spanish citizens 
by saying, ‘“‘ The surgeon’s knife is necessary. The blue pencil 
is not sufficient to extirpate the social and political gangrene.” 
This pregnant sentence was written before the army revolt 
in Morocco and the fighting reported in Spain. 


On July 20, it became known that not only had the military 
revolted in Morocco, where they had seized Melilla, Ceuta, 

is Tetuan and other towns, but that in Spain 
successful risings had occurred in Seville, 
Saragossa, Pamplona and elsewhere. Madrid was also 
involved. The Asturias, Bilbao and Huelva were reported by 
the Government to be on their side. In the capital one 
phantom ministry chased another across the scene. There 
were three ministries in twenty-four hours on July 19, 
when Sefior Barrio was Prime Minister for a few hours, being 
succeeded by Sefior José Giral. The news given out in Spain 
was mostly from Government sources, but the Seville wireless 
station having been captured by the insurgents, messages 
from there declared a great measure of victory for the rebels. 
More reliable information came from Gibraltar and the 
Franco-Spanish frontier. From these places it was reported 
that the air force was loyal to the Republican régime and had 
been decisive in Barcelona. From Gibraltar came the news 
of fighting in Linea, and the Daily Mail reported that this 
was being watched by British subjects in Gibraltar through 
field glasses :— 


They could see people falling shot from houses and terraces as the 
rebels replied with artillery, machine-gun and rifle fire to the Left- 
wing forces that tried to drive them out. 

For an hour the battle continued. Then the rebels gained the 
upper hand. 

They packed themselves into lorries, mounted with machine-guns, 
and cleared the streets, spraying bullets along the roadway. 


As a result of this thousands of refugees have reached Gibraltar, 
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where two British warships are standing by. It was also 
reported from there that the insurgents had seized the Balearic 
Islands and the Canary Islands, where the revolt had been led 
by General Franco, who had landed in Morocco while 
other insurgents had reached Algeciras. Saragossa, Burgos, 
Pamplona and Valladolid were reported to be held by the 
rebels. 


It is a matter of great regret to all students of foreign affairs 
that Mr. Wickham Steed now has no chair from which he can 

address the world, for in our day few have his 
Eier ail knowledge and still fewer his candour. His 

weekly contributions to the Sunday Times 
used to illuminate the pages of that paper, for whatever 
our reactions may be to Mr. Wickham Steed’s opinions, he 
knows as much as a man can know about events and nations 
during the last thirty years, and knowing what he does he 
cannot be editorially bribed or coerced into concealing it. 
Having no regular pulpit in the press he has written a book 
on the subject of the day, Vital Peace*, and we use no mere 
cliché when we say that everyone ought to read it, for it con- 
tains a great deal of information in a small space. And there 
is as candid an approach to the subject of war as there is to 
that of peace, while we are reminded of a good deal of history 
that should not be forgotten. Mr. Wickham Steed’s theory 
can be put in a sentence. It is that neutrality should be 
abolished. Once a war means everyone at war, as a whole 
community is at war with a malefactor, he believes that war 
would cease. He subscribes to the Litvinoff thesis that 
peace is indivisible, and preaches this text with all the 
earnestness of a sincere mind. Mr. Wickham Steed does not 


convince us, but he puts his case so sincerely and so well | 


that it is impossible not to respect the writer and admire 
his gifts. Mr. Wickham Steed is fully alive to the German 


danger; he knows this predatory people of Central Europe — 


well. 


* Vital Peace: A Study of Risks. By Henry Wickham Steed. (Con: 
stable, 10s.) 
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AN interesting account of the way in which Italian troops 
were provisioned from the air appeared in the Debats of 
July 16, over the signature of General de 
a hag +4 omg Cugnac. It explains the rapidity of the last 
Italian advances over bad roads or no roads 
at all : 

“Ttalian aviation . . . has invented and put into practice the 
victualling of first line combatants by means of aeroplanes. This 
innovation has made a revolution in the tactics of marching and fighting. 
Re-victualling from the air has already been experimented with else- 
where, as by the French army in Morocco, either by daring landings on 
haphazard ground, or by dropping material from low altitudes, but the 
Italian Air Force used parachutes which, properly employed, seem to 
offer complete success to this system. The Erythrian Corps was able to 
cover the 150 miles which separate Lake Ashangi from Dessie very 
rapidly, because it was provided daily with all needs. It was the same 
in the still longer march from Dessie to Addis Ababa. All necessary 
material for the troops on these rapid marches were delivered to them 
by air, including cattle on the hoof. The air machines also took tanks 
of water to the Assab column when it crossed the desert of Danakil. 
Every sort of re-victualling can be carried out with the right para- 
chutes.” 

The picture of cattle and water tanks sailing down to earth 
is a striking one. It preconises lack of aerial opposition. 
General de Cugnac also describes how the Italian Air Force 
provisioned an entire army corps with munitions and medical 
necessities during a battle, and this in a mountain country 
without roads, where any other transport would have been 
impossible. 

“The aeroplanes used for provisioning operate at a low altitude 
over their own lines aud on short distances. They therefore do not 
need strong armament or much petrol. They can carry heavy loads. 
In a war where the enemy had an air arm protection of the re-victualling 
planes would be easy since they would be flying in a friendly country.” 


GENERAL DE Cuanac points out that if this Italian method 
of transport is adopted new perspectives open up in the conduct 
. of military operations. The first line troops 

4 — will be able to march far more lightly burdened 
than at present. They will not have to leave 

forces to secure their depots on the route. Thus they will 
be able to drive ahead, certain of their supplies. “ Italian 
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aviation,” he says, “‘ contributed largely to the success of 
the land armies and deserves every credit.”” Other writers 
in the foreign press have dwelt upon the contribution of the 
Italian Air Force to victory. MM. J. and J. Tharaud in the 
Soir de Bruxelles on July 11 described how in the last weeks 
of the campaign aeroplanes flying low had sprayed the ground 
on the wings of the Italian army with Yperite, using the 
same system as that used for spraying locusts in America. 
The result was the destruction of all herbage and crops and 
the animals that fed on them. This cleared the wings of the 
Italian forces from all possibility of flank attack, as all trans- 
port animals were destroyed and no one could cross the pois- 
oned ground without suffering burns. Each new fact we learn 
about this war shows the British Government’s recent 
ignorance of Italian strength. The fact is that we do not in 
the least understand Italy. The writer has heard English 
soldiers say that the photographs of returned Italian troops 
show disorder in dress and drill, ‘‘ Look at them, even on 
parade they do not show well.” The answer to this criticism 
is that nations differ. We expect to see battle worn troops 
look fresh, clean and like the Guards outside Buckingham 
Palace, the Italians expect to see them looking tired, shabby 
and battle stained. It is another mystique, but we should 
be in error if we supposed that the Italians, who wear their 
old clothes when they appear before Signor Mussolini on their 
return from victory, are any the worse soldiers for having a 
different view of the celebration of victory from our own. 


In the matter of British defence we have witnessed the 
criminal negligence of successive Governments since 1924, 
when the Baldwin administration entered upon 


The Vital a long spell of office. That Government cut 
7 mig our protection to the bone, so that when the 


MacDonald ministry succeeded it in 1929, not 
much remained to be done in order to complete the destruction 
of British strength. The MacDonald ministry put the 
finishing touches by abolishing 5,000 men of the Navy and 
making the 1930 Naval Agreement. The National Govern- 
ment, under Mr. MacDonald, succeeded the MacDonald 
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ministry, and proved during its first spell of office to be as 
negligent as its predecessor. The few men in the Cabinet 
who desired to see Britain powerful and free had all their 
time cut out in dealing with Mr. MacDonald’s inter- 
nationalism, Mr. Baldwin’s apathy, Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
Free Trade, Sir John Simon’s terrible timidity. All this 
while the Pacifist societies, which are run in German interests, 
worked to dope public opinion in favour of a policy of non- 
resistance to aggression. Thanks to Italian combativeness, 
which exposed the powerlessness of the League, and to the 
fire-eating German Dictator, with his murders and concen- 
tration camps, the public have gradually awakened to a sense 
of the national danger, and at the last election the demand 
for rearmament was too insistent to be ignored. Let us 
remember, in these days when Cabinet Ministers are falling 
over each other in their apparent eagerness to rearm that a 
group of men led in the House of Commons by Sir Henry 
Page Croft and Colonel Gretton, and in the House of Lords 
by Lord Lloyd, have been staunch throughout. As we go 
to press a debate is being held in the House of Commons in 
which Ministers are being pressed by their supporters to 
rearm. The Socialist opposition, apparently determined 
to perpetuate the official life of their opponents, take the 
egregious line that we must fight in everyone’s battle save 
our own, and that we must do this without rearming. The 
most important statement was made by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer. In answer to Mr. Churchill’s 
question as to whether the German war expenditure of 
£800,000,000 during 1925 was known, he said: “ The 
Government have no official figures, but from such informa- 
tion as they have I see no reason to think that the figure 
mentioned . . . is necessarily excessive. . . .” 


MopERN arms need machinery for their production. The 
day has passed when ploughshares could be hammered into 
swords. Our greatest negligence has been in 
7. lige the non-maintenance of designing staffs and 
machine tools. The former were largely 
disbanded, the latter was not kept up to date. Ministers 
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were implored to keep our power to expand armaments ; 
they were not listened to. Precious months have had to be 
spent making the tools, gauges and jigs required to produce 
weapons. In a brief note we cannot do more than record 
certain changes announced by Sir Thomas Inskip on July 21. 
The Woolwich filling factory has been moved from its danger- 
ous position. We should be relieved to know that the rest 
of Woolwich Arsenal and the Cadet establishment had also 
gone from the mouth of the Thames. Further changes are 
that an “ oil-from-coal” plant is being built in South Wales, 
new aeroplanes have begun to be delivered, many factories 
are now fully employed making arms, and many unemployed 
recruited to work in them ; apprenticeship has been revived. 
But Sir Thomas Inskip called attention to the shortage of 
recruits. The Socialist and Liberal opposition speakers 
had no difficulty in showing that his speech dealt with supply 
and that nothing was said about co-ordinating Defence. 
Mr. Churchill’s attack on the Government was formidable: 
Recalling Mr. Baldwin’s words that if we were attacked 
“the youth of the nation would spring to arms,” the speaker 
asked, ‘‘ But supposing there are no arms for them to spring 
to ?’ and he denounced the perpetual soporific that is served 
out’ to the nation in the Press and from Conservative plat- 
forms of ‘“ Trust the Prime Minister.” He spoke cogently 
of food supply, a subject on which Ministers are clearly at 
sixes and sevens. The debate was not very satisfactory to 
an uneasy country for reasons given by Sir Edward Grigg. 
“There is a difficulty in putting questions, and even if the 
questions were put, the Government would have difficulty 
in answering them.’’ But because men are silent in the House 
of Commons this must not be taken by the Government to 
mean that they are satisfied, or that they have confidence in 
the men whose policy has shown so little foresight. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


For a few moments the other night at the Albert Hall 
Centenary meeting we lived again the great days of the 
Chamberlain campaign, those days when England had 
leadership and the Empire direction. The occasion was 
especially moving to those of us who, as young men, had 
been caught up in the enthusiasm engendered by the dimen- 
sions and obvious grandeur of Chamberlain’s cause and who 
derived the inspiration of a lifetime from his unforgettable 
oratory, his personality, courage and sincerity. For us 
there never has been and never can be another leader like 
him. 

And yet it is difficult to explain precisely what it was in 
Joseph Chamberlain that so moved our hearts and so com- 
pelled our allegiance. I think it was, perhaps, that he seemed 
in his policy to be catching up all the loose ends of past 
individual Imperial effort—the hidden, but often heroic 
contributions of unknown men and women, the sweat and 
sacrifice of so many soldiers, sailors and civilians in remote 
outposts of Empire—and to be bringing them all at last 
to the very fruition their sponsors had dreamed of and 
intended for them, but which none before Chamberlain had 
understood ; so that no one who had been broken on the 
Downing Street wheel for daring to add might or dominion 
to England seemed any longer to have worked in vain. All 
that the great men of the past had stood for—what Sir John 
Macdonald had done for Canada and the Empire loyalists 
had suffered, what Stamford Raffles had so greatly achieved 
and been denounced for, what in Africa Bartle Frere:had 
striven for, what Rhodes and Milner had created—all these 
efforts of the past were now by means of his policy and under 
the illumination of his understanding to be swung like well- 
disciplined reserves swiftly into line—they were all to be 
used and built into the very structure of his new policy. 
At last we felt we had the leader of the sure touch—he who 
would lead us into the strong city of action and achievement. 
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In the years that have elapsed, we, his lieutenants, have 
met with great disappointments—our hopes have often been 
dashed by long delays, but we have also witnessed great 
achievements. The foundations of a common economic 
policy were truly laid at Ottawa, but we must remember 


that whether it be in economics, defence or foreign policy, 
only the pale shadow of what he preached has so far been 
achieved. 

In the particular sphere of Defence, Chamberlain had 
no more love for laisser faire than he had in the sphere of 
economics. He knew that ties of sympathy and kinship 
could be the raw material of Union, but never Union itself. 
He knew, like Washington, that “ influence is not government,” 
and that for England the source of all sobriety and strength in 
foreign policy lay in military and naval power. He had, 
therefore, no illusions as to the necessities of National Defence. 
Even as early as 1895 there was a strong demand by The 
Times that he should be made War Minister and clean up 
the military mess that was then the War Office ; and so when, 
in 1899, the Fleet had fallen into a state of jeopardy, we 
find him at once party to the great Naval Defence Act of 
that year. 


But as his Colonial policy developed he saw more 
clearly still that the more successful his policy was in pro- 
moting Empire trade and in obtaining fair treatment for our 
commerce abroad, the more essential was it that there should 
be a policy of common Imperial Defence ; he saw, too, that 
the resources of this little island were quite inadequate in 
the long run to undertake so tremendous a task as the pro- 
tection of 450 millions of people scattered all over the 
world—only when the burden was shared by each could 
security for all be obtained. The first practical expression of 
Imperial unity in defence came, of course, in the Boer War, 
so that Mr. Chamberlain was able to say with pride to the 
hostile opposition in the House of Commons in February, 
1900 : 


“‘ We shall have in this war before it is over an army of Colonials | 


called to the aid of Her Majesty who will outnumber the British Army 
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at Waterloo and who will be nearly equal to the total British forces 
in the Crimea. . . . ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘has brought these younger 
nations to Great Britain and induced them to spring to arms even 
before we called upon them? It is that Imperial instinct which you 
deride and scorn ? ” 


The next milestone of Empire military co-operation was 
the Great War, and by the end of that war we reached what 
has since proved to be the high water-mark of Empire military 
co-operation and unity. It seemed then that Chamberlain’s 
policy, at all events in respect of common Empire defence, 
had been achieved and consummated, for the war had proved 
beyond doubt the vital importance of that co-operation. 
And so it might have been thought that the lesson had been 
learnt, but what in fact followed: immediate recantation 
of the principle of Empire consolidation in favour of a new 
ideal of internationalism and of the self-determination of 
The fact that these theories were not brought to 
the Paris Conference by their real author, the revolutionary 
Lenin from the East, but by a schoolman, President Wilson, 
from the far West, explains how it was that no one realised 
the danger, or remembered that these same ideals had wrecked 
Russia and enslaved its peoples in a Jewish oligarchy. How 
bitterly we remember the rest, how, in the years immediately 
following the war, Ireland, India and Egypt were rapidly 
thrown into swift turmoil by the infection of these doctrines, 
and how the greater part of Europe, Asia and South America 
have since then been convulsed with the anarchy engendered 
by them. Still less did anyone pause to remember that it 
was by exactly the opposite set of principles that that great 
and practical convention of the British Empire had established 
peace, prosperity and security over one-fourth of the globe 
and over one-fifth of its inhabitants. 

In vain did Dominion statesmen plead for a continuance 
and development in peace of the stragetic unity achieved 
in the war—the tides of co-operation were henceforth for 
many years steadily to recede, leaving behind them an ever- 
increasing and muddy waste of dissolution and indeter- 
mination. 

The first dissolvent was the Covenant of the League, 
almost every article of which divided that which Joseph 


peoples. 
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Chamberlain strove to unite. Articles 1 and 8 struck at the 
power of the British Navy ; Article 12 and 14 undermined the 
judicial power of the Privy Council; and Articles 11 and 18 
involved the Empire in every imaginable war and conflict. 
The same dissolvents can be seen at work in certain Articles 
of the Locarno Treaty, far the most dangerous feature of which 
was Article 9, which provided that— 

“The present treaty shall impose no obligations upon any of the 

British Dominions, or upon India, unless the Government of such 

Dominions or of India signifies its acceptance thereof.” 

No one who knows the editorial outlook of the Round 
Table can accuse that Journal of being unsympathetic to 
League of Nations ideals and policy, but even it was shocked 
into admitting in December, 1925, that ‘“‘ the result was a 
tremendous blow to the theory of diplomatic unit of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” It pointed out that 
in war there was no honourable alternative to following the 
flag save secession from the Empire, and concluded that 
the new system incorporated at Locarno “ strikes, therefore, 
at the very root of the British Empire.” 

In the same way, the Statute of Westminster which 
followed destroyed the whole machinery of advice to the 
Crown, making, it is true, each Dominion an independent 
nation, but leaving the Empire a corporation without any 
central brain or common directing agency. Whatever 
virtue its apologists may claim for it politically, from an 
administrative point of view, it remains to-day a source of 
weakness rather than strength. 

All this ideology, of which the foregoing instruments are 
the modern expression, has held the field for the last fifteen 
years, and is one which has been repeatedly produced in 
every past period of post-war exhaustion in Europe; it is 
akin to the conception which, as F. 8. Oliver points out in 
his ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,” for a brief time ‘“‘men entertained 
when the Crystal Palace was set up in Hyde Park—an ideal 
of national boundaries crumbling into anachronisms, of 
armies and fleets melting into legend under the influence of 
a tepid fraternity, and free interchange of every commodity.” 


These ideas seem at last nearly to have run their course, — 
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and now both here and in the Dominions there is a rapidly 
awakening interest in the policy which was one of the main 
planks of Chamberlain’s platform. Under the stress of present 
day anxieties people are beginning once more to “ think 
Imperially ’” in matters of defence, just as they have slowly 
learnt to do so in regard to Empire trade. The signs of this 
change are manifold. All the world, for instance, knows of 
the great subscription made by Australia, New Zealand and 
the Malay States towards the Singapore base ; but everybody 
does not know that during the recent tension in the Mediter- 
ranean, H.M.S. Sydney and Australia quietly found their 
way to that sea, and that H.M.S. Diomede from New Zealand 
was not too far away! These Dominions had not failed to 
think—and to act—Imperially! Nor can anyone read 
Mr. Parkill’s, the Australian Defence Minister’s speech at 
Mosman some six months ago without realizing that the 
Australian Government at any rate, if not as yet all the 
Australian public, has its eyes wide open to the urgency 
of this question. In a speech that would have been very 
useful if made in this country any time in the last ten years, 
he warned the Australian public that the world was still 
full of people and nations who believed in— 
“The good old rule the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 

and he reminded his pacifists that it was not the weakness 
of Belgium that had shielded her from brutal invasion, but the 
power of a united British Empire and its allies that saved 
Belgium from Prussian domination and restored her liberties. 

But it is not only Australia and New Zealand who are 
awakening to the needs of a common defence policy. There 
are signs that South Africa realises—almost in spite of herself 
—the vital importance of Simonstown and its naval base, 
and that it is to South Africa’s interest to make common 
cause with the Empire in matters of military and naval 
defence. Years before this, Chamberlain had foreseen that 
even in cases where kinship was absent and where sympathy 
was hesitant or newborn, common interest or common 
danger could still create a potent and an effective bond. 
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There in South Africa, as in every other part of the Empire 
we have at least achieved standardisation of forces, of text 
books, of words of command, of staff college teaching and 
regular exchange of officers. 

There are, however, certain economic areas in which 
Chamberlain’s creed has as yet found no sure footing. We 
have only to look at the state of our shipping to realise how 
badly we need a better understanding and application of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s policy in that important field. Only 
a few days ago I pleaded in the House of Lords for action to 
save our two British lines—our only two—in the Pacific 
from extermination at the hands of an American line heavily 
subsidised both as regards construction and as regards opera- 
tion. The policy we inherit from Chamberlain no longer 
permits us to sit by and see the only British links between 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and Canada broken, or passively 
to allow our American rivals to have the benefit of the whole 
Australian and New Zealand coastal and terminal trade at 
one end of the route while reserving to themselves and denying 
to us the whole of similar traffic at the America end of the 
route. To allow our shipping thus to be broken were mid- 
summer madness, and means ultimately but surely the 
dismemberment of the Empire. 

Nor may we any longer tamely accept the eviction of all 
British ships from the Russian timber trade—yet, until a 
few days ago, that was the position! On June 23, 18 ships 
were discharging Russian timber in this country. Not one 
of them was British. We had allowed the Russians to drive 
the whole of our ships out of this trade, although the freights 
as well as the price of the timber itself were paid for by us. 
This, too, in spite of the fact that we are buying £22 millions 
of goods from Russia while they are only buying £10 millions 
from us. Surely there is room for a policy of fair trade ? 
We are not asking necessarily for any great reversal in shipping 
policy, but we ask for equal treatment, as Joseph Chamberlain 
did, for our ships and our trade and for our sailors. While 
we are paying some 5 or 6 million a year in dole to our 
unemployed seamen, 8,000 foreign seamen are still emplcyed 
on our ships, to say nothing of 45,000 Lascars ! 
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Even graver still is the situation in regard to Japanese 
competition and to the injury inflicted on our shipping 
throughout the Far East and even in Indian home waters 
as a result of a lack of any national and planned policy of 
protection for our most vital industry. 

Great, then, is the need at this particular moment when 
leadership is so lacking and when the dangerous dreamstuff 
of the past is being dissipated before the grim realities of the 
present, that those younger generations to whom Chamberlain 
is but a name should find a firm foothold for their future in 
the faith and policy he preached. There is so fine a task, 
all comprised in this policy, waiting to their hand. The 
developments of a common Imperial defence have only been 
begun, but must be planned and considered in the light of 
the new situation brought about by the potentialities of air 
warfare—the consideration, for instance, how far the mastery 
of the oceans must not in present conditions precede our 
care for the domination of any single sea; then there is the 
refashioning of the fabric of our great services to be taken 
in hand so that the youth of our Dominions shall share more 
fully not only in the discharge of diplomatic duties, but in 
the day to day administration of the Dependent Empire, 
of India and the Crown Colonies. There is again the whole 
illimitable field of economic relations both within the Empire 
and as between the Empire and the world at large. 

For many years past our present leaders have placed their 
faith in a policy of disarmament and have taught the people 
of this country to think in international rather than in 
national terms, and in so doing appear to have believed— 
strangely enough—that they were contributing best to world 
peace. Disillusionment is teaching them the importance 
of remembering the old French proverb which says that 
“Qui trop embrasse mal étreint,” and that in trying to save 
the whole world we have been forgetting just the one thing 
that under providence could save the whole world—a peace- 
loving but strong and united British Empire. That was the 
vision of Joseph Chamberlain. It is our task to see that once 
again it becomes the vision of all our people. 

Luoyp. 
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THE Germans are right, when they speak of the unfriendly 
circle closing in around them in Europe. They are wrong, 
when they accuse other nations of doing this of a deliberate 
purpose. For the encirclement of Germany—what there is 
of it—is due only to her own aggressive attitude. Countries, 
which otherwise would be in opposition to each other, are 
induced to form a front of resistance together against the 
greater menace of the militarism of Berlin. If it were not for 
this danger, the policies of Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
certainly would run counter to each other. The powerful 
Anglo-French entente would show cracks, too, if Germany 
ceased to be aggressive. In fact, the whole structure of inter- 
national relations would be different'if the shadow of the 
German menace were withdrawn. 

But, like the front of the Allies in the last war, the new 
front of resistance to the German militarists is falling to 
pieces all the time. It lacks the unity of purpose which con- 
stitutes the great asset of the opposing side. Some sectors are 
weak, others remain isolated, and holes open in unexpected 
places. The-Austro-German agreement just concluded, for 
example, is comparable to a break by Germany through a part 
of the line, which some time ago had the appearance of solidity. 
Yet the principal weakness of the anti-German combination is 
in the cowardice of political leaders, who are afraid to alarm 
public opinion by telling the truth. In Great Britain to this 
is added the incurable faith of some organs of the Press in the 
potency of their leading articles. They really believe that the 
German wolf can be transformed into a lamb simply by being 
told that his carnivorous instinct does not exist. Still the 
march of events in Europe finally depends upon the growth of 
the German army, and not upon the cant of leader-writers. 
Resistance is being organised. Europe will defend herself. 


But, as in 1914-1918, Heaven knows at what an exaggerated 


price in material resources and in blood. 
In 1935 the clumsy attempt was made to prepare the 
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common front against Germany by applying at the expense 
of Italy the principle of collective security under the League 
Covenant. The failure of Sanctions precipitated a crisis in 
Europe. The impotence of the League of Nations having 
been revealed, Germany marched into the demilitarised zone 
on the Rhine. The reaction of the League was ridiculously 
inadequate. It now is dead for all practical purposes, except 
as a means to provide salaries for a Permanent Secretariat. 
In the Western part of the Continent, as a result of this defeat 
of the Covenant, the chances of resistance to Germany for- 
tunately have been strengthened. More than before, Great 
Britain is committed to regional defence on the line of the 
Rhine from the Alps to the North Sea. In the East the 
position has become no worse, because there resistance 
primarily hangs on the consideration that distance prevents 
the Germans from inflicting a crushing blow on vital centres. 

It is in the South that the danger now lies. Not so much 
in Austria, where the Germans are held up by Italy, but in 
the valley of the Middle Danube—the heart of what we are 
accustomed to describe as Central Europe. For the existence 
of the States of the Little Entente has become identified with 
international action at Geneva. Czechoslovakia represents the 
vulnerable sector at present. Across her body passes the line 
of advance of Germany into Hungary and towards the 
Balkans. 

Apart from a few smaller groups, Europe after the last war 
fell into four major divisions: (1) Western Europe, (2) Ger- 
many, (3) Eastern Europe, and (4) Central Europe. The 
downfall of the League of Nations weakens Central Europe 
to such an extent that it ceases for a time to stand as an 
ndependent unit in Continental affairs. A zone of weakness 
exists in that part of Europe. German penetration, therefore, 
becomes more energetic. Automatically, Western Europe and 
its opposing number in the East must tend to push into it so 
as to place a bar on the advance of Germany. Italy in this 
process acts as the mandatory of the West by her protectorate 
over Austria, whilst Russia, coming from the East, seeks to 
perform the same duty in Czechoslovakia. The movement is 
pincer-like with a tendency to close in around Germany. It 
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leads to an Italo-Russian agreement for sharing zones of 
influence, and for pooling means of action on the Danube. 
Germany resists by trying to prevent the pincers from closing, 
The realisation of an Italo-Russian agreement is what German 
diplomacy fears most at the present time. It is now trying 
to buy off Italy by giving unconditional recognition to the 
independence of Austria, a thing which Hitler until now, for 
personal reasons, has always refused to do. . 

The aims of German diplomacy at the present juncture 
can be summed up in the sentence: To provide for the ex- 
tension of Germany’s power in all directions without allowing 
Europe to crystallise into a front of common resistance. 
Berlin is aware of the danger to it of a final agreement for the 
guarantee of the status quo onthe Danube. With characteristic 
promptitude, a wedge is being driven in a south-easterly 
direction to avoid this menace. Dr. Schacht’s visit to Danubian 
and Balkan States had the object of strengthening economic 
ties as a prelude to political penetration. But this cannot 
suffice, and direct action is necessary to keep Italy and Russia 
away one from the other. With Moscow the relations of 
Berlin are so unsatisfactory that no useful result is to be 
expected from diplomatic action in that quarter. With Italy, 
however, a better chance exists of success. During the 
Sanctions period, the German Government did assist 
the Italians to overcome the menace of an economic 
blockade. This service was rendered at a heavy price. Still 
relations between Rome and Berlin can be described as 
friendly. They will remain so as long as British and French 
diplomacy has not worked out of its system the last remnants 
of a ‘‘ Sanctions” mentality. Mr. Eden’s insistence on the 
continuation of the Mediterranean agreements for security 
against a possible Italian attack was a move as ill-advised as 
it has now been proved impossible of realisation—even the 
Greek Government has snubbed him by declaring these par- 
ticular agreements as having lapsed. 

Hitler has paid Mussolini’s price by recognising the 
independence of Austria, and by this means he has staved off 
for a time the conclusion of the dreaded Italo-Russian agree- 
ment. With Austria placated, even if only temporarily, 
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Berlin has hopes that Rome will remain quiet. The calcula- 
tion may prove to be wrong. For Italian interests in the 
Danube valley are not limited to Austria alone. Mussolini 
is too clever a tactician to bind himself irrevocably to 
Germany. For by so doing he deprives himself of the bargaining 
advantage which he now has obtained against London and 
Paris. Still, although Italy extracts the greatest profit from the 
Austro-German deal, Hitler gets away with some advantage 
for himself too. Time is gained to develop the economic 
penetration in a south-easterly direction. 

Great Britain cannot remain indifferent to the way events 
shape in Central Europe. Admitting even that British commit- 
ments can be limited strictly to the area of a Western Pact, 
this cannot exclude the need of taking an interest in the 
Austrian situation. It should be remembered that regional 
agreements for mutual protection always have in view a menace 
coming from outside. No political combination for regional 
security in the West of Europe can exist without Italian 
participation. If France fears an attack from beyond the 
Rhine, Italy is exposed to a similar menace from beyond the 
Alps. Rome cannot share in a guarantee of France without 
obtaining in return equal security for her northern frontier. 
Hence it is in the British interest to see that to the South 
of Germany the status quo is assured in the most complete 
manner possible. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that an 
Italo-Russian agreement is a British interest, because it 
holds out a better hope that British intervention will not be 
needed. This is an example of the way in which, as we have 
said before, the German menace produces co-operation where 
otherwise in the natural course of things, there would be 
strife. 

M. Titulesco, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Roumania, 
at the meeting of the League Powers in London, when the 
invasion by Germany of the demilitarised zone was under 
discussion, set rolling the idea of a Russian guarantee of the 
independence of Austria. His argument was that Moscow, 
having signed an alliance, by the terms of which it must 
defend Czechoslovakia against a German aggression, must 
avoid a German penetration of Austria also, as this 
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would mean war with the Czechs. Interrogated on this point, 
M. Litvinoff refused to agree that the suggestion was practic- 
able for the time being. In Italy it was not received unfavour- 
ably. To share the responsibility for the integrity of Austria 
with other governments is not unwelcome to Mussolini. In 
the preparatory activities, which led to the raising of sanctions 
against Italy, Moscow took a large part. M. Litvinoff, on that 
occasion, expressed his willingness to come to Italy’s assistance 
with all the means in his power provided an assurance was 
obtained that Rome in the future would not side with Berlin. 
These straws indicate the direction of the prevailing wind. 
They confirm the view we express above of possible political 
developments in Central Europe. 

A survey of the situation in Central Europe cannot be 
complete if mention is not made of Yugoslavia. This state 
possesses a rugged vitality all its own, its diplomacy however 
lacks essential qualities. But its army should not be lightly 
dismissed. The assassination of King Alexander in Marseilles 
led to a fall of the prestige of France in Belgrade. At the same 
time it has envenomed relations between the Italians and the 
Yugoslavs, because the latter allege that Croat revolutionaries 
have been protected by Rome. The Germans as_ usual 
have not been slow to avail themselves of the mentality thus 
created. They are working hard and quite successfully in 
Belgrade. The reply to this is simple: however justified the 
resentment of Yugoslavia may be against Italy, her Govern- 
ment in the final resort will never act against the advice 
jointly offered by Great Britain and France. The Yugoslavs 
are up in arms against the restoration of the Hapsburgs in 
Austria. They are determined to invade that country if the 
old dynasty is called back. The Germans egg them on in this 
policy. It seems, however, that their fears are ill-founded, 
because a monarchical restoration, now that the Austro- 
German agreement has been concluded, does not appear to 
be within the realm of immediate realisation. Who knows if, 
instead, we will not witness the birth of a plan to divide 
Austria up between her neighbours, Italy taking a slice of 
territory beyond the Brenner, Yugoslavia occupying the 
south-eastern corner up to the Karawanken, and Germany 
getting the rest. Some politicians have amused themselves 
by producing this plan. Personally we do not believe that 
it can be carried out in a time of peace. AUGUR. 
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JAPAN, MONGOLIA AND CHINA.—II 


In last month’s issue of this Review, I showed that the 
continental policy of Japan since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century has been dominated by one supreme 
necessity—that of protecting her vital interests against the 
constant menace from Russia. The war of 1894 was not 
merely a trial of strength between the two Far Eastern 
Empires—China and Japan ; it was fought by Japan mainly 
for the purpose of preventing Russia from becoming the 
dominant Power in Korea. The much more exhausting war 
that broke out ten years later was similarly waged by Japan 
for the purpose of driving Russia out of the Liao-tung 
peninsula and its Manchurian hinterland. As a well-informed 
American writer (Mr. Nathaniel Peffer, in Must We Fight 
in Asia?) remarked a few months ago, ‘“ Had Russia 
succeeded in making colonies of Manchuria and Korea, it 
would have taken only one more stride to do the same with 
Japan,” and he added, equally truly, that Japan “ had no 
choice if it was not to resign itself to extinction as an 
independent State’ but to fight the great Power that was 
undisguisedly aiming at supremacy in the Far East. 

Just as Antwerp in the hands of a great European Power 
would be “‘a pistol pointed at the heart of England,” so 
Port Arthur in Russian hands not only might be but for 
several years actually was, a pistol pointed at the heart of 
Japan. That pistol was knocked out of Russia’s hands in 
the war of 1904-5, but Japan was not at that time strong 
enough to do more than push the Russians back into 
Northern Manchuria. There they clung to their privileged 
position and their railway rights; and as recently as 1929, 
as I pointed out in my last article, they went so far as to 
take up arms against the Chinese in defence of those rights. 
That little undeclared war was completely successful; yet 
only two years later something occurred which compelled 
Soviet Russia not merely to abjure warfare “‘ as an instrument 
of policy ’ in Manchuria, but actually to enter into negotiations 
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which, after long haggling, ended in the total abrogation of 
the very rights in defence of which she had so recently and 
so successfully drawn her sword. The event which brought 
about this remarkable change in the Russian attitude was, 
of course, the creation of the new State of Manchuria. Japan, 
on behalf of her ally and protégé, speedily made it clear that 
henceforth Northern and Southern Manchuria were to be one 
and indivisible, and that the continued existence of Russian 
railway rights in the north was inconsistent with that 
indivisible unity. Had Russia resorted to arms then, as she 
had done in 1929, her opponents on the field of battle would 
have been not the undisciplined and badly led levies of the 
Chinese war-lord Chang Hsueh-liang but one of the finest 
and best-trained armies in the world. This prospect gave 
the Russians so strong a distaste for warfare “as an instru- 
ment of policy” at that particular juncture that they con- 
sented to settle the question at issue in the council chamber 
instead of on the battlefield ; with the final result that they 
sold their railway rights and all the privileges that went 
with them at a price which, if it had been offered a few years 
earlier by the Chinese, would have been rejected with scorn. 
The formal transfer of the Chinese Eastern (henceforth to be 
known as the North Manchurian) Railway took place at 
Harbin on March 23 last year, when the U.S.S.R. flag was 
hauled down from all the railway mastheads and replaced 
by the new flag of Manchuria. 

The Chinese Government at Nanking promptly protested 
against the transaction and denied its validity. The protest 
was justifiable, because the Chinese Republic had not 
recognized the existence of the new Manchurian State and 
was within its rights in refusing to admit the legality of an 
arrangement which implied that Manchuria possessed treaty- 


making powers. But though obliged to register a formal — 
protest, there is reason to believe that Nanking was not © 


seriously dissatisfied. The Chinese Government knew that 


if Manchuria’s separation from China proved to be permanent, | 


the question of the disposal of Russia’s railway rights in that 


region could never have any practical importance for China; ~ 


whereas if the two countries should ever be reunited, China 
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would have every reason to rejoice that there was no out- 
standing and unsolved Russian problem to disturb the 
harmony and the completeness of the reunion. Of this we 
may be sure, that if China ever recovers her “ lost Manchurian 
provinces ”’ she will not go out of her way to reinstate Russia 
in her former position in Northern Manchuria, in spite of the 
fact that Russia lost that position through an agreement 
which China regarded as invalid and against which she had 
protested. 

Still more recently, the Chinese have had occasion to 
make a similar half-hearted protest against a treaty of 
mutual assistance concluded between Outer Mongolia and 
Soviet Russia. This protest, like the other, is justifiable in 
international law, because, although the treaty is obviously 
directed against Japan and is therefore not likely to disturb 
the equanimity of Chinese patriots, the fact remains that 
Outer Mongolia is not an internationally recognised sovereign 
State and is therefore incapable of entering into direct treaty- 
relations with a foreign Power. 

Outer Mongolia, nevertheless, regards itself as an inde- 
pendent Republic, and indeed neither Outer nor Inner 
Mongolia ever belonged, even in theory, to China. The 
Mongols had been the allies and partners of the Manchus 
in the conquest of China in the seventeenth century, and 
throughout the period of Manchu rule in China they gave 
allegiance not to China but to the Ta Ching Huang-Ti— 
the Manchu Emperor. The Chinese assumed, when they 
dethroned the dynasty in 1912, that all the outlying regions 
of the Empire would peacefully and dutifully transfer their | 
allegiance to the Republic. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
Sun Yat-sen and the other revolutionary leaders gave the 
matter a serious thought ; some of them seem to have had a 
very imperfect knowledge of how the Manchu Empire had 
been built up. In any case their assumption turned out to 
be erroneous in respect of Mongolia and Tibet. The case of 
Manchuria was peculiar, because although it had fought and 
won its war of independence under its own Manchu rulers 
in the early seventeenth century, and had then sent its emperor 
to found a new dynasty in China, it had gradually become 
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almost wholly Chinese in population, and during the last 
ten years of the dynasty its administration (formerly of a 
distinctive kind) had been brought into line with that of 
China proper. Manchuria therefore became an_ integral 
part of the new Republic of Chung-Hua (China), although 
from 1912 to 1928 its adherence to the Republic was little 
more than nominal. 

When the early seventeenth-century Manchou-kuo (which 
is simply the Chinese for “‘ independent State of Manchuria ”’) 
was re-established with the help of Japanese bayonets in 
1931, and the dethroned Emperor was recalled to the 
Manchurian throne which his ancestors had occupied before 
they conquered China, it was hoped that the Mongols, who 
had never repudiated their allegiance to the Manchu Emperor, 
would readily affiliate themselves to Manchuria; and un- 
doubtedly there was considerable enthusiasm shown for 
Manchuria and its Emperor by two sections of the Mongols— 
those who occupied the western region of Manchuria now 
known as the province of Hsing-An (about 2,000,000 out of a 
total of about 5,000,000 Mongols), and who therefore became 
Manchurian subjects, and those of the adjacent regions of 
Jehol (soon to be added to the Manchurian Empire) and 
Inner Mongolia. 

But the position of Outer Mongolia, with about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, which had become a Republic on Soviet lines 
and was practically a protectorate of Soviet Russia, intro- 
duced very serious complications. The Mongol peoples, few 
in number and scattered over enormous areas, have a common 
language and common traditions; they regard themselves 
as the kinsmen and descendants of the mighty warrior 
Genghis Khan, and they cherish memories of the great days 
when their ancestors conquered China, over ran Central Asia 
and carried their victorious arms into the heart of Europe. 
They also remember and are proud of the fact that as allies 
of the Manchus they took an active part in a second conquest 


of China, and they have long resented Chinese assumptions _ 
of superiority and Chinese encroachments on their soil and — 
on their liberties. It was mainly to free themselves from the - 


unwelcome attentions of the Chinese that the Outer 
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Mongolians had allowed themselves to pass under the 
tutelage and protection of Soviet Russia, and on the whole 
they are satisfied with this situation, partly because many 
of the young Mongols have been skilfully indoctrinated with 
Communist principles, and partly because the Russians have 
shown discretion and wise statesmanship in their political 
dealings with the “ Republic” and interfere as little as 
possible with its internal affairs. The Outer Mongolians 
therefore feel themselves to be a free people, and at the same 
time they have the satisfaction of knowing that in time of 
need they can call upon their powerful Russian neighbour 
for help and guidance. 

Now a Soviet Republic in Outer Mongolia must necessarily 
exercise a powerful influence, for good or for evil, on the 
Mongols of the adjoining regions of North-Western Manchuria, 
Jehol and Inner Mongolia. In view of the spiritual unity that 
exists among all Mongols (with the doubtful exception for 
the present of those who have become convinced Com- 
munists), the attractive force exercised on the various branches 
of the Mongol race by a fairly prosperous and contented 
Mongolian Republic must be very powerful. Knowing that a 
Sovietised Mongolia, in close touch with Soviet Russia, might 
be a very dangerous neighbour for Manchuria and therefore 
for Japan, the Japanese are faced to-day by a serious problem 
which only a very high degree of statesmanship could enable 
them to solve. So far, that high quality of statesmanship 
seems to be lacking. They wish, not unnaturally, to detach 
Outer Mongolia from its close association with Soviet Russia. 
It would seem that the only possible way to accomplish this 
task peacefully would be to outbid Russia for Mongolian 
confidence and friendship. Leaving Outer Mongolia to its 
own devices for the present, the Japanese should devote 
themselves to the work of winning or retaining the goodwill 


_ of the Mongols of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. If they 


were to succeed in accomplishing this, the day might come 
when Outer Mongolia would detach herself from Soviet 
Russia of her own free will and throw in her lot with her 


satisfied kinsmen. Thus would be brought about that 


union of all the Mongol peoples without which there can be 
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no revival of the ancient glories of the Mongol race—a Mc 
consummation to which all Mongol patriots looked forward the 
with high hopes only four years ago. ow 
The Japanese, in co-operation with the Manchurian it 
Government, began well by creating the new province of | av 
Hsing-An in Western Manchuria, within which area the rev 
Mongols were to maintain their own institutions under , cas 
their own princes and to enjoy full autonomy under their cor 


own administrative system. Had all the promises made to 
the Mongols at that time been scrupulously observed, there Chi 
is no reason to doubt that the Mongols of Hsing-An and Inner pat 
Mongolia would have been more than willing to become loyal | aff: 
partners in the maintenance and development of the new | opi 
Manchuria, and to remain, or to become, the loyal subjects vie 
of their former Emperor. Unfortunately, the Japanese as 
Government—or perhaps it would be fairer to say the tha 
Japanese Army—has grown impatient, and is over-anxious are 
to create a position which will give Japan a strategic advan- | of 1 
tage over Soviet Russia in the event of war. The promises } ind 
made to the Mongols have not been faithfully kept, autonomy | con 
has become hardly more than nominal, and the enthusiasm | of | 
with which great numbers of the Mongols welcomed the } for 
establishment of the new Manchuria is turning cold. Thus, | em 
on the one: hand, there is a growing estrangement between | wot 
the Inner Mongolians and the Japanese (during my recent | one 
visit to Manchuria and Jehol I heard and saw something | eve 
of this estrangement) and, on the other hand, Outer Mon- | an 
golia is more firmly linked to Soviet Russia than ever before. | Not 
Both Russians and Outer Mongolians feel they have a | _ rest 
common danger to face in the armed strength of Japan, | 
and it is the urgency of this danger that has recently caused | No 
them to enter into the treaty of mutual assistance against | or 
which, as we have seen, the Chinese Government on purely con 
technical grounds has made a formal protest. mal 
If the threatened war breaks out, it is by no means are 
certain that the Mongol subjects of Manchuria and the | 
Inner Mongolians will co-operate with Manchuria and Japan. __ thay 
Certainly they will not willingly be dragged into an armed ° the 
conflict—a civil war—with their own kinsmen in Outer 
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Mongolia. It is more probable that their sympathies, if not 
their active support, will be given to the people of their 
own race. Thus the present situation is full of danger, and 
it may be that war between Russia and Japan can only be 
averted if Japan’s present Mongolian policy undergoes a bold 
reversal. Perhaps it is already too late for that, and in any 
case there are at present no signs that a reversal is 
contemplated. 

We must now turn to recent Japanese activities in North 
China. Some of those activities have alienated the sym- 
pathies even of many who thought that in the Manchurian 
affair Japan had been unfairly judged. Few people whose 
opinions are worth anything will accept the Japanese official 
view that the “‘ autonomous movement ” in North China was 
a spontaneous Chinese movement. It is highly improbable 
that there are a dozen honest Chinese in North China who 
are willing to see their country dismembered or are in favour 
of making the northern provinces economically or politically 
independent of the rest of China. There are no doubt 
considerable numbers of Chinese and Manchus in all parts 
of China who have never swerved in their loyalty to their 
former Emperor, and the hope of seeing him return to the 
empty throne in Peiping (which in the event of a restoration 
would of course resume its name of Pei-ching—Peking) is 
one which some of them have never ceased to cherish. But 
even among the monarchists there are few who would welcome 
a monarchic restoration that involved a separation between 
North and South China, and fewer still who would care to see a 
restoration carried out under military pressure from Japan. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that an independent 
North China would be either turned into a separate monarchy 
or annexed to the existing empire of Manchuria. The 
constantly recurring rumours that the Emperor K’ang Teh is 
making preparations for his return to his old Chinese capital 
are based on guesswork. The object which the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters have in view is more economic 
than political, as is clear from the events which have followed 
the creation of the autonomous area of Eastern Hopei, 
under the Chinese Yin Ju-kéng. This small but important 
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region, through which goods imported from Manchuria or — 


abroad enter Northern China, has established its complete 
economic independence and its own Customs tariff, and has 
entered into close relations with Manchuria. It is the 
existence of this autonomous “ state ” that is mainly respons. 
ible for the smuggling that is now taking place on a colossal 
scale and for the heavy loss to the Chinese Customs revenue 
that is now attracting so much serious attention in foreign 
countries whose loans to China are secured on that revenue. 

British and other Western observers of Japan’s doings 
in North China are loud in their denunciation of Japanese 
aggression. They are not so outspoken on the subject of the 
treatment accorded to Japan by themselves—treatment 
which is to a great extent ultimately responsible for the 
tightening of Japan’s grip on China. It does not seem to 
have occurred to them that if they sincerely wish to help 


China they should adopt a less selfish policy towards Japan — 


than that which they pursue to-day. 

The progress of Japan was welcomed by the West so long 
as she was content with her own limited sphere in a corner 
of the Pacific. Her exquisite art, her tea ceremony, her 
cherry blossom and autumnal maple leaves, her landscape 
gardening, her bushido—all these things aroused our interest 
and even our enthusiasm; but many of us began to lose a 


good deal of our admiration for Japan when she began to } 


compete with us in trade and in armaments, to challenge our 
commercial pre-eminence in all the oceans and in all the 
continents, and to question our right to exclude her people 
not only from our homelands and developed colonies but 
even from those half-empty spaces of the globe of which, in 
spite of our own apparent inability to people or develop 
them, we claim exclusive ownership. We have frequently 
been warned by some of our prophets, to whom we have 
usually turned deaf ears, that an awakened East would not 


be content with the humble place in the shade with which | 


we, the lords of the sunlight, expected them to remain for 
ever satisfied. We know now that our Charles H. Pearson 


and other prophets spoke the truth, and the truth makes us 


fretful. 


In the circumstances it is not surprising that Japan, 
denied access to the markets of the world by steadily rising 


tariff walls, should be determined to secure for herself the 
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lion’s share of the trade of the one great market from which 
the Western world cannot exclude her and to which she has 
at least as good a right as any other Power. 


As things are at present, Japan feels herself contra mundum. 
She has few friends and no allies (though she is not unlikely 
to find both before long in two strong military States of 
Europe), and at the risk of being condemned for unscrupulous 
aggression she intends to go forward on her chosen course, 
which she believes (rightly or wrongly) to be the best course 
not only for herself but also for China. 

Her policy in China, though perhaps mainly economic, is 
also political and anti-Communist. To say that Japan has 
no right to complain if China, an independent country, 
chooses to overthrow her present social system, her religions 
and her traditions, and to put Communism in their place, 
may be true ; but knowing how hopeless would be the task of 
keeping Communism out of her own country if the bulk of 
Eastern Asia turned Communist, she can hardly be blamed 
for doing all in her power to prevent the triumph of Com- 
munism in China. She believes that China in her present 
condition is incapable of protecting herself against Communism 
(which in China often means little more than a murderous 
and wildly destructive form of banditry) without that outside 
help which Japan alone is in a position to give her. Thus the 
Japanese have for some time made this one of their most 
insistent demands—that the Chinese Government, which 
professes to be anti-Communist, should co-operate with 
Japan by taking common action with her against the common 
danger. One of several reasons why the Nanking Government 
hesitates to meet Japan’s wishes in this matter is that the 
suggested co-operation could only take place under Japan’s 
leadership and guidance, as China under present conditions is 
incapable of supplying the leadership herself; and it is 
difficult to see how the leadership could be limited to the 
specific purpose of destroying Communism. The position is 
one of great delicacy and difficulty, and bears a painful 
resemblance (doubtless noted already by those of the Nanking 
officials who are students of their national history) to the 
situation that existed in China at the close of the Ming 
dynasty in 1643. In those dark days (not altogether unlike 
the last twenty years in China) the country was the prey 
of insatiable and ambitious bandit leaders, one of whom— 
Li Tzu-ch’éng—devastated a great part of Central and 
Northern China, and finally captured Peking. The last 
Ming emperor, deserted by the ministers and courtiers who 
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had brought him to ruin, committed suicide, and the 
victorious bandit saw his way clear to seat himself on the 
vacant throne. There was, however, a distinguished Chinese 
general, Wu San-kuei, who with an unbeaten army was 
stationed at the Great Wall. His task it was to protect the 
northern frontier against the Manchus, whose khan had 
already established an independent kingdom (Manchou-kuo) 
and had even gone so far as to place himself on an equality 
with the Son of Heaven by assuming the imperial title under 
the dynastic name of Ta Ch’ing. Wu San-kuei had good 
reason for fearing the Manchus, the greatest warriors in Asia 
in those days, but for reasons which were partly personal he 
hated the Chinese bandit who was aspiring to the imperial 
throne with a hatred that was far deeper than his dread 
of the Manchus. Knowing that with his own army he could 
not hope to crush the usurper, he took the very grave step 
of invoking the aid of the Manchus. The Manchus, who had 
been waiting and watching for an opportunity of this kind, 
promptly accepted his invitation. This soon led to a great 
battle between Wu San-kuei and his Manchu allies on the 
one side and the army of the bandit-emperor on the other. 
The bandit army was utterly defeated, mainly by the prowess 
of the Manchu cavalry and archers, the gates of Peking were 
opened to the Manchu princes and generals, and the boy 
emperor of the Manchus, having just succeeded his father, 
the Emperor T’ai Tsung, on the Manchurian throne, ascended 
the more imposing throne of the Son of Heaven. That 
throne, it may be remarked, remained in the possession of his 
family until his ninth descendant, another boy emperor, was 
forced to vacate it nearly three hundred years later. 


Now there is an analogy between the seventeenth-century 
bandits who devastated China and brought about the collapse 
of the Ming dynasty and the bandit armies and Communists 
(often merely so called) of to-day; and there is another 
analogy between Wu San-kuei and Chiang Kai-shek, both 
faced by a similar dilemma and a similar cruel alternative. 
Wu had to choose between the bandits and the Manchus ; 
Chiang has to choose between the Communists and the 
Japanese. Wu San-kuei, having decided in favour of the 
Manchus, helped to establish what Nationalist Chinese regard 
as an alien dynasty which lasted for centuries. What will 
happen to China if Chiang Kai-shek makes a similar decision 
in favour of the Japanese? This is a question which is 
agitating the minds of patriotic Chinese to-day. 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 
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SANCTIONS : A RETROSPECT 


THE policy of Sanctions, by which is meant the principle of 
collective security in action, has been tried out and has 
failed. Not for all time, but at the first essay. There is 
nothing surprising in that, nor need it cause undue despon- 
dency. If surprise there be it is in retrospect directed more 
to the fact that we ever believed that things could have 
turned out otherwise than they have done. All the elements 
that have so malignantly combined to wreck the promising 
venture now appear so obvious and so easily to have been 
foreseen—the self-interests, the emotions, the misunder- 
standings. But at least they do appear now in the light 
of day as a result of what has happened, and by so much we 
should be the wiser. 

And, after all, for all that has come to pass we ourselves, 
the politicians, are chiefly to blame, for we not only allowed 
a wrong conception of the League to grow in the minds of the 
electorate of this country, but we encouraged its growth. 
The picture of the League as a super-State instead of an 
aggregate of warring units; the belief that all nations were 
equal; the idea that in relative order of importance the 
League came first and peace second, and the equally fatal 
idea that there was any moral common denominator of the 
nations of the world—all these things, each one sufficiently 
erroneous in itself to bring the ideal at which we were aiming 
to shipwreck, were allowed, and, as I say, in many cases 
encouraged, to spread. And, over all, was that permeating 
and peculiarly baneful tendency to cling to wish-fulfilment, 
to believe a thing was so for no better reason than that we 
wished it to be so—an evil heritage from nineteenth-century 
Liberalism. Nothing was plainer in this country throughout 
the long-drawn negotiations at Geneva regarding the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute than the ill-effects of this unfortunate 
trend. It was at the bottom of the incredible miscalculations 
of the experts, and consequently of the public, in respect of the 
probable course of the Italian campaign in Abyssinia. Geo- 
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graphical difficulties are, after all, rarely insurmountable ; the 
possession of munitions of war by one side in a campaign 
makes it as nearly certain as can be that that side will win ; 
presumably what had been accomplished successfully by 
7,000 men in 1868 could be accomplished by 300,000 in 1936 ; 
the fact that it is a military axiom that trained troops, unless 
overwhelmed by vast superiority of numbers, are bound to 
defeat untrained ones—all such considerations were brushed 
aside. The British public, understandably and, indeed, 
laudably, wished the Abyssinians to win, therefore they would 
win, and so much the worse for common sense if common sense 
said otherwise. As for the Italians, it was sufficient to dismiss 
them as “ wops”’ or “ ice-creamers ” whose chief distinction 
in the last war was to have been defeated at Caporetto. It 
was no use suggesting that Vittorio Veneto followed Caporetto, 
or that to have held up the Austrians for some three years 
and then to have defeated them was, in all the circumstances, 
a fair achievement for a modern army—no, the Italians were 
valueless as soldiers, and there was an end of it. This alarm- 
ing tendency is, I repeat, a damnosa hereditas from Victorian 
Liberalism. It certainly exercised no influence in eighteenth- 
century politics, nor can one imagine either Melbourne or 
Palmerston, late flowers of that century though they were, 
being swayed by any such form of self-deception. Neverthe- 
less, in recent years—and the ‘“ Russian Steamroller” of 
1914-15 springs readily to mind—it is a tendency very notice- 
able in the direction of the popular mind when approaching 
international issues, and never more so than during the past 
twelve months. 

Scarcely less dangerous in its way, is the belief genuinely 
held by a large number of people in this country that all 


nations are equal, and can therefore be treated on a footing | 


of equality. It really goes further than that, for just as in 


Marxian-Socialist thought the original (and question-begging) — 


axiom that Jack is as good as his master has since developed 


into the later and quite untenable, proposition that Jack is — 


better than his master, so the idea has gained credence, not 


merely that one country is as important as another, but that — 


a small country is per se more important than a large one. 
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Which is plainly not true, and as a tenet of faith can cause 
nothing but confusion. Hence Mr. Lloyd George’s taunt 
about the fifty nations. ‘“‘ Fifty nations ! ” he said, addressing 
the Government, ‘“‘ and they can do nothing against Italy!” 
It sounds well enough, and conjures up a picture of a one- 
sided Armageddon which, for the timid especially, has great 
attraction. But for the case in point, is it even relevant ? 
To find an answer one need only pause for a moment to esti- 
mate the value to us, for example, in the event of a swift war 
in the Mediterranean, of the Baltic States, or the South 
American Republics. The wise man is surely he who, on 
hearing of a League, enquires not how many nations it com- 
prises, but which those nations be. The theory of equality 
can be applied no more to nations than to individuals ; it is 
as misleading in the one case as in the other. 

It is doubtless satisfactory to many to feel that now 
that the matter of sanctions has been settled we have in 
addition a scapegoat upon whose back all sins can con- 
veniently be laid, namely, M. Laval. Sanctions would have 
been effective, the war could have been stopped, if only 
France had played up. Such is the commonly stated opinion 
now, but even so, it is more than doubtful if it is true. And 
for two reasons : firstly, because it so happened that Mussolini 
was not bluffing; and, secondly, because with the best 
French will in the world we could not have obtained a suffi- 
ciently complete co-operation from the United States in the 
imposition of an oil embargo on Italy. There is, however, 
another aspect of the matter which is illuminating as showing 
the curious difference of approach to the dispute as between 
this country and France. There were moments when we 
felt shocked at what appeared to us to be the lack of feeling 
shown by French public opinion with regard to what was 
happening in Abyssinia. We had, perhaps, expected that 
there would have been more of a public outcry in France 
against Italy than, as it turned out, there was. What was 
not realised here at all was that however greatly shocked 
we may have been at the attitude of France, it was nothing 
to the extent to which our attitude shocked France. What 
horrified the ordinary Frenchman throughout was our insist- 
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ence upon the moral issue at the expense of what seemed to 
him the far more important one of European solidarity. To 
a Frenchman, basing his views, as he generally does, on the 
old conception of the Roman Empire, Europe is a sacred 
entity. A war in Europe is a serious matter, for it is in the 
nature of a civil war; a colonial war in Africa is another 
matter altogether, being outside, as it were, the Imperial 
bounds. 

Thus it was that, for example, the suggestion so frequently 
canvassed over here that the Suez Canal should be closed to 
Italy, thereby deliberately abandoning hundreds of thousands 
of Europeans to the mercy of barbarians, seemed on the 
other side of the Channel to be not merely foolish, but posi- 
tively wicked. It is not that we have not got the feeling 
alluded to; we have. But in our case the Imperium bounded 
by the “lesser tribes without the law,” is our own Empire, 
not Europe at all. Which is an initial and fundamental diffi- 
culty that has to be faced by those desirous of promoting 
a closer understanding between England and France. 

One frequently hears it said that the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute formed the clearest and simplest case of its kind 
with which the League is ever likely to be faced. And so at 
first sight it would appear. But only at first sight. For 
not only was the main question obscured throughout by 
other issues—political and even religious—which although 
irrelevant were nevertheless powerful, but from the very 
beginning it was distressingly plain that the problem was 
one which admitted of no satisfactory solution. No matter 
which of the protagonists won, the result could not be other 
than dubious so far as the maintenance of world-peace was 
concerned. If the League won, it meant the elimination of 
one of the few hitherto stabilizing influences in Europe— 
probably by means of internal revolution—with all the dread 
consequences which such an elimination might entail, as 
well as the lasting estrangement of our two countries. For 
in Italian eyes a League triumph would merely have been 
regarded as a British triumph. If Abyssinia won, it meant 
incalculable repercussions among all the native populations 
of Africa, as well as among the negroes of North America, and 
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quite possibly among the peoples of India. If Italy won, it 
meant most of what we are witnessing now—a triumphant 
dictator, a successful aggression, and an inevitable lowering 
of our own as well as League prestige. 

Nor, as was pointed out forcibly by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in the House of Commons on June 23, would the destruction 
of Signor Mussolini have acted as a deterrent upon others 
similarly placed. On Herr Hitler, for example. All that 
the German people would have been told would have been 
that of the four powers surrounding them, and whom they 
had reason to fear, there was now one less. 

The lesson of all that has happened is surely this: that 
the most important qualification that any student of foreign 
affairs can possess is a sense of perspective. Good-will, a sense 
of moral values, parliamentary experience, sensitiveness to 
public opinion—all those count in the final summing up, 
but to be able to appraise the relative importance of every 
action, of every detail in the vast canvas of world events, that 
is the important thing. The whole object of our foreign 
policy is to preserve peace. That is the sure foundation upon 
which the structure, whatever be its form, of social better- 
ment and world order can be raised. Not this or that; not 
even the League, but peace, is the object to be aimed at. 
Many of our recent troubles have undoubtedly come from not 
having sufficiently explained to the electorate that the League 
of Nations is a means and not an end. When all is said, our 
ultimate object is not to preserve the League, but to preserve 
peace. And those two need not of necesstiy be identical. 
If the League goes and we yet have peace, nothing is lost ; 
but if peace goes, even if the League remains, everything is. 
It is idle to talk of betrayal; the League has not been be- 
trayed. It has been tried and found wanting, and it is for 
us all to see that that want is supplied. To this generation 
has been given the all-important but often discouraging task 
of digging the foundations of the building which only those 
who come after us shall see. And at least until the walls of 
the building appear above ground it will be necessary, like 
those who rebuilt Jerusalem, to keep each man his sword 
within reach. That the task is one which demands almost 
superhuman qualities of endurance, courage and patience 
cannot be denied; yet it can be accomplished. And the 
only real betrayal is to say that it cannot. 

J. H, F. McEwen, 
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CIVILISATION AND CRUELTY * 


CLEAR-CUT issues are no doubt only valuable as suggestions. 
They must never be pressed far. Is this one worth trying ? 
We are roughly divided into those who feel that a civilisation 
involving cruelty is no civilisation, and those who feel that 
without what many individuals will feel as cruelty civilisation 
is a failure. It turns upon the measure of discipline we want 
to impose upon others, especially those who criticise and 
differ from us. For it will be found that men are not inclined 
to be so cruel to the Calibans in the world, and in each one 
of us, as to the Prosperos, the Socrates and to Jesus. Sinclair 
Lewis makes the distinction between the free society to some 
extent achieved by the nineteenth century and the corporate 
state. His hero (Doremus Jessup) is the type that resists 
tyranny at whatever sacrifice, but never desires cruelty to 
anyone. 

Lord and Lady Passfield, per contra, hold that when they 
or Stalin have devised a State from which profit-making is 
theoretically excluded, unlimited brutality is justified in the 
treatment of any number of individuals who incur suspicion 
of thwarting, even unintentionally, its realisation.t If it is 
urged that roughly ten millions of Russians have been “ liquid- 
ated’ as obstacles to the success of centralised production 
and distribution of goods and services, the Webbs do not 
appear to feel that the agonies of any or all of them need 
raise a query in our minds about the beauty and desirability 
of the Stalinised State. 

What surprises and depresses Doremus Jessup (Sinclair 
Lewis) is the “ theological ” hatred which animates his fellow 
sufferers against their political opponents. What he hates 
are oppression and cruelty. What he cannot stoop to is 


* This paper is mostly reaction to that powerful and haunting book, 
“Tt Can’t Happen Here,” by Sinclair Lewis, 1935. 

+ The reference is to their handling of all the literature about O.G.P.U. 
cruelty in their book, “ Soviet Communism: a New Civilization ?”’ Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1935. 
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acceptance of and acquiescence in oppression, and, most of all, 
that form of it which curtails freedom of speech. If, however, 
theological hatred is the bitterest hatred, then it is outspoken 
criticism of the régime that will bring upon itself the most 
cruel repression. 

The Webbs have never in their long life of propaganda 
perceived any virtue in patience towards opponents. “I did 
not come here to discuss but to recruit adherents ”’ has been 
from the beginning Lord Passfield’s candid retort to anyone 
who tried to argue the point. Their electioneering in Seaham 
was never in the spirit of Bagehot’s “‘ Government by Dis- 
cussion” but always of écrasez linfame. To all intelligent 
persons they offer the alternative of the Koran or the sword, 
acceptance of their dogmas or annihilation ; to the rest the 
alternatives of obedience or the sword. Unlike Mahomet 
they do not offer the mild third alternative of tribute. A 
tabulation of (1) rulers who have offered only the alternative 
of death—Spanish Inquisition, Louis XIV, Cromwell, the 
Scotch Covenanteers, the nineteenth-century government of 
Corea, the present-day dictator parties ; (2) rulers who have 
extended a real toleration to those who differed from them— 
the Romans, the T’ang Dynasty in China, the Millet system 
in the Turkish Empire, Charles IT, the Duke of Wellington ; 
might be helpful. 

In 1919 the present writer asked Professor Tawney 
whether in view of his projects for placing industry and 
commerce on a military footing—i.e., organising them as 
services in place of leaving them to private enterprise, he 
would interest himself in the phenomenon of the N.C.O. 
bully. Since Professor Tawney had rejected commissioned 
rank, but served as a serjeant until he was incapacitated by 
a severe wound on July 1, 1916, he seemed a suitable person 
to take up this problem. The Professor was not in the least 
interested. His own urge was to remove the offence of 
inequality. ‘‘ We do not mind being poor,” he said, “ what 
we resent is the other fellow being rich.” When asked: 
“Does it matter that here and there is a very rich man, so 
long as the process of his getting rich has given a great many 
other people the chance of making a decent livelihood ?” 
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he replied: ‘We have no right to ask ourselves such a 
question.” 

Professor Harold Laski holds that no man can feel free 
so long as he can perceive another man who controls a larger 
volume of desirable goods and services than himself, and that, 
in consequence, freedom can only happen when the control 
of all goods and services has passed into the hands of the 
public, and when, since no one controls, privately, any of 
them at all, no one can control more than his fellows (ef. 
Liberty in the Modern State 1930). For our present purpose, the 
interest of this conception lies in the animus against inequality, 
or, rather, against greater affluence than one’s own. Dislike 
of intellectual opposition led Calvin, Louis XIV, Robespierre, 
etc., into great cruelty to many individuals. Dislike of the 
tendency of any one man to become more affluent than his 
neighbour has led, among others, Lenin and Stalin into 
enormous cruelties to individuals, and would, we imagine, 
lead Professors Tawney and Laski into similar ones. 

The animus against intellectual opposition and the animus 
against inequality lead in some minds to what is, to others, 
the strange and repulsive conception of an entity called 
“ government” empowered to abolish either or both, and 
whose cruelties, perpetrated or permitted, are forgiven in 
advance as necessary for the elimination of critics and pro- 
perty owners. This entity, so conceived, has for its whole 
content the negation (i) of criticism, and (ii) of inequality 
consequent upon property owning. It is not envisaged or even 
thought of as consisting of AB a judge, a policeman, a jailer 
or an executioner using CD a critic, or a property-owner, in a 
cruel and brutal manner. If the brutalities take place inside 
four walls and are not photographed or reported they are 
ignored. Even if heard of they evoke only a shrug of the 


shoulders from enthusiastic destroyers of opposition and | 
inequality. Bernard Shaw’s portrayal, in Saint Joan, of the © 


agony of Stagumber, after seeing Joan at the stake, con- 
trasted with his clamour that she should be sent to the stake, 
is a real service to humanity. Herein lies one of the main 
paradoxes in the whole human story, the astonishment— 
of those who hope through “ government ”’ to usher in the 
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happy time when there shall be no opposition and/or no 
inequality—at all the people who object to all enlargements 
of “ government’; and the parallel astonishment of those 
who dislike and distrust ‘“‘ government,” that anyone should 
desire to enlarge its scope. Certain peoples have, for certain 
periods, kept within narrow limits the powers of interference 
and the activities of government, the Romans, Moghuls, 
Turks, T’angs, Manchus, English and Americans. They have 
earned the ridicule and contempt of all those who have strongly 
developed in them the animus against opposition or the 
animus against inequality, and, in either case, the urge to 
remove these by means of “‘ government.” 

It is claimed by the enemies of criticism and inequality 
that cruelty is no monopoly of theirs. Henry Ford, they say, 
when he stands off thousands of fathers of families for months 
while he is altering the design of his engine causes as much 
human sorrow and indignation as Stalin does when he sends 
100,000 possible critics of his policy to die as driven slaves 
on the shores of the White Sea or on the banks of the Amur 
River. Neither Ford nor Stalin wills the cruelty. Both 
pursue their own objectives. Neither is interested in the 
consequent cruelty to individuals. It is true that the servants 
of the government are often brutal as well as cruel and add 
torture and castor oil to deprivation of liberty and imposed 
slavery. Ford merely hands the men their pay envelopes, 
saying that he is most horribly sorry that he will not require 
them on Monday. 

It may fainly be claimed that with the rise of the private 
industrial employer physical violence dropped out of the 
relationships of men with one another. A ganger of Irish 
labourers might strike a man, or a mechanic might beat an 
apprentice, but no employer ever dreamed of ordering or 
condoning any such assault. Under a private employer men 
might be wounded in their feelings by word or gesture from a 
foreman, or because they were unfairly treated in regard 
to pay, conditions, engagement or dismissal. The personal 
violence of police, prison, barrack-square and concentration 
camp was, and is, a monopoly of government. 

But it may be held that physical violence reasonably 
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carried out hurts much less than insulting word and gesture 
or unfair treatment. Lashes ordered by an authority whose 
duty it is to order them, and inflicted by a man solely because 
it is his duty, most human beings can endure without resent- 
ment. It is the vindictive element in the order and the 
sadistic element in the administration that torture and 
terrify, and can never be tolerated or forgiven. 

Here we are baffled by the variety of human tempera- 
ment. There are all the persons who are practically indifferent 
to insults; those who are practically indifferent to blows ; 
those who inflict either without malice ; those who will not 
obey orders or exert themselves without objurgation or 
assault ; those who do not take a remark addressed to them 
seriously unless accompanied by blows or at least a show of 
anger. (We have only to think of the enormous difficulty in 
managing certain children.) 

There are those who are only happy in a free and easy 
relationship to those who give them their orders ; and those 
who only feel it consonant with their dignity and importance 
to take orders from a big imposing organisation ; those who 
value direct informal human contacts, and those who feel the 
need of the full-blown elaboration of Trade Union diplomacy 
before they can accept direction. Nor do we by any means 
ignore the fact that this insoluble problem of subordination 
is as acute in the homestead as it is in the great factory, the 
Trade Union, the regiment, or the battleship. 

We do not agree with any of the groups we started with. 
We do not share Lord Passfield’s animus against opposition ; 
nor Professor Tawney’s nor Professor Laski’s animus against 
inequality of assets as such ; nor Doremus’s passion for express- 
ing his opinions publicly. Our animus is—perhaps it is a 
pusillanimous one—against personal outrage by word, gesture, 
blow, torture, castor oil, incarceration, enslavement ; against 
that indifference to consequences to others which we probably 
all share, but which, we believe, we ought all to correct in 
ourselves. If Henry Ford must stand off 10 or 10,000 men, 
we ask of him that he should himself regret it, and endeavour 
to avoid the need of it, but we do not want to substitute for 


Henry Ford a government department which might pretend ‘ 
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to give regular employment, but whose subordinates might, 
some of them, be corrupt bullies and cads, and sadistic 
knaves, bullies and cads at that. 

We hold with Dickens in “ Bleak House ”’ that the Law 
often functions as a callous, cruel brute; and that that 
experience is a lesson to us that to increase laws, interfer- 
ences and functionaries to enforce them is an unpromising 
method of improving human relationships; and that law 
should function as protector and cherisher, but should keep 
particularly careful guard against its own powers of detention 
and punishment in the interest of protection. In short, we 
hold that, with all its faults, the nineteenth century was so 
successful in eliminating personal outrage from human rela- 
tionships that Western Europe cannot believe its eyes when 
it sees it come back to-day. 

In this context the function of God in human society (i.e., 
speaking of England, until the Agnostic movement of Huxley, 
etc., destroyed the conception) was to take up a large collec- 
tion of urges to domination. So long as man felt that most of 
the ordering of his affairs here, and all of it hereafter, was the 
concern of God, and “ God,” if difficult to define, was effec- 
tively real to him, two consequences followed: (1) the ruler 
who accepted drastic limitations of his authority; and 
(2) for the ruled, who felt that, after all, what is the human 
ruler? only very small beer! The disappearance of the 
concept of God from the consciousness of the ordinary man 
has led him to assume authority for the exercise of which he 
is most shabbily equipped. 

It is significant that the Webbs assure us that in order to 
make room for the complete dominance of economic collec- 
tivism over every detail of life, the Russians have eliminated 
all that poisonous “‘ nonsense about the supernatural.”” Have 


_ they ? While the Webbs slept Stalin has brought back God ! 
_ What kind of God remains to be seen—Wodin, Moloch, Set, 


Horus, Astarte, Ormuzd, Allah or Kali—perhaps Kali—but 
God, authentic and unmistakable. And they might have 
known it ! Nobody ever ran an anti-god campaign in order to 


' give despotic power to economists. Lenin and Stalin perse- 
end _ cuted the God of the Romanoffs in order to make room for a 
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god of their own. Who could reasonably have expected to 
find the mentality of Thomas Huxley in a Russian like Lenin 
or a Georgian like Stalin ! 

If it is possible to state the fundamental problem at all, 
it might perhaps be stated thus: we are, all of us, potentially, 
saints of patience and benignity, and torture-loving sadists ; 
heroes of pluck, diligence and endurance, and grumbling, idle, — 
mischievous sluggards ; followers of the guiding stars of faith 
and intelligence, and driven skulking slaves of fear and 
malice. 

It is tempting, to simple mechanical souls, to try to bring 
out all our good, and suppress all our bad, potentialities, with 
the rod, the castor oil bottle and the automatic pistol. It 
evokes the passionate enthusiasm of another type of person 
to attempt to achieve the same result by presenting before 
their fellows visions, songs and strains of ethereal and ineffable 
beauty. We hold that, through the ages, down to the present 
day, despite innumerable disappointments, all the points 
have been scored by relying upon the latter method in the 
“endless adventure of governing men.”” Napoleon gave the 
method of force a considerable trial; but he recorded his 
conviction that the method of Christ, i.e., the presentation, 
without force, of a beautiful vision, was incomparably the 
more effective of the two. 


J. C. PRINGLE. 


POEM 


JEWELS OF THE PAST.—III 


FREEDOM 


0! FrEEDom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to haif liking. 
Freedom all solace to man gives, 

He lives at ease that freely lives ! 

A noble hart may have none ease 

Nor ellys naught that may him please 
If Freedom fail’th ; for free liking 

Is yharnit* o’er all other thing. 

Na he that ay has livit free 

May not know well the property, 

The anger, nor the wretched doom 
That is coupled to foul thraldom. 

But if he had assayed it, 

Then all perquery he should it wit ; 
And should think Freedom more to prize 
Than all the gold that in world is. 


JOHN BarBour (d. 1395). 


* Have yearned for. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


SMALL DoInas. 


Durine the sombre march of international events, nothing 
of peculiar importance to Scotland seems to have occurred, 
It may be that, with a flood of world catastrophe impending, 
the parish pump has faded into the background. Certainly 
there has been no outstanding political event. Mr. Baldwin 
travelled North to address a garden party, and thereby 
brought on the exhaustion to which such prominence was 
given a few days later, when he dared to stay away from the 
House of Commons for three days, an event certainly as 
noteworthy as three days’ continuous attendance would have 
been for Mr. Lloyd George in the golden age of his premiership. 
Mrs. Baldwin launched a cruiser, and, again if the popular 
press is to be believed, pushed it into the waters of the Clyde 
by her own unaided efforts. Lord Cranborne visited 
Edinburgh, and defended the Government’s foreign “ policy.” 
The General Assemblies passed by with an absence of excite- 
ment not entirely attributable to a period of Court mourning, 
with its consequent curtailment of social functions. There 
can be little doubt that the heyday of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy is past, at any rate in Scotland. Heresy-hunting 
and the true rancour of theological strife are seemingly as 
dead as the dodo, and have been replaced by a latitudin- 
arianism sadly indistinguishable from apathy. To the con- 
templative mind which can recall the great figures of the 
last generation, their features swathed in luxuriant white 
whiskers and patriarchal beards, the thought keeps on 
recurring—is the invention of the safety-razor the true 
reason of the undoubted decline in Scottish ecclesiastic strife ? 
This is an attractive thesis which might well be developed, 
especially with reference to Northern survivals, but in any 
event, politics and theology laid aside, Scotland is in the 
midst of holidays, and a drier summer than England _ has 
enjoyed has so far continued to favour the holiday-maker 
at the expense of the farmer. The Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship has at last been won “ for Scotland ”’ ; the Gentlemen of 
Scotland defeated the Gentlemen of Ireland at cricket; the lawn 
tennis tournament player has begun his (or her) weekly hunt 
for different pots; and the sportsman is preparing, as they 
probably do not say in the United States, to hunt the grouse. 


The opening in different parts of the country of new hostels : 
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for hikers is balanced by the promise of improved facilities 
for speeding motorists, and, somewhere between in the scale 
of velocity, swarms of overloaded tandems and bicycles are 
pushed by every possible shape and colour of leg in every 
possible direction. 


Fascists At MEETINGS. 


The House of Commons debate about the Metropolitan 
Police disclosed a widespread interest in the question of 
Fascist meetings. Especially in the London area these 
present to the police a very difficult problem, and the Home 
Secretary was doubtless expressing his true feelings when, 
in answer to an interruption by Mr. Gallacher, who suggested 
that the police should be taken away and the rival parties 
left to fight it out, he said it would simplify the whole problem 
if he could leave it at that. We have not been altogether 
without experience in these matters in the North, and a recent 
visit of Sir Oswald Mosley to Edinburgh shows that the 
Leader arouses the same emotions and provokes the same 
scenes wherever he goes. The Communist presumably always 
“sees red.” When Sir Oswald and his band appear a deep 
infra-red apparently suffuses the horizon, and a spirit of 
bellicosity invades the most pacifist citizens. Inside the 
Usher Hall the paraphernalia and stage arrangement were all 
in accordance with the B.U.F. sealed pattern. There was no 
chairman, no platform party. The Leader stepped alone 
into the view of the faithful (and others), beneath a Union 
Jack and a Fascist flag, and raised his hand in salute. (Cheers 
and boos.) ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said (more cheers 
and boos)—‘‘I will describe to you the case for Fascism 
and the system of government we propose to introduce into 
Great Britain ”’—(cheers and boos, and cries of “‘ Never ’”). 
“T think we had better be clear from the outset that this 
audience is going to hear the speech I have come to deliver.” 
(Cheers and boos.) ‘‘ Therefore, as chairman of this meeting, 
I now give warning, under the Public Meetings Act, that 
anyone who tries to prevent the audience from hearing the 
speech will be ejected from the Hall with the minimum force 
necessary to put him outside.” (Uproar.) And so on, and 
so forth in the familiar manner. Armies of stewards were 
present, ejections were numerous, pandemonium reigned, 
injuries and wounds were numerous, and (presumably) an 
enjoyable time was had by all. This was described by Sir 
Oswald as the vindication of free speech, quite otherwise by 
his opponents. Incidentally, Sir Oswald said that he re- 
spected his audience for being proud of Scotland. “ They 
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did not want to be Englishmen, just as he did not want to 
be a Scotsman.” (Cries of “No, no!” ) ‘The Fascist 
principle fully agreed with the interests of Scotland. Scottish 
affairs, therefore, should be settled on the spot by Scotsmen, 
and all clearly Scottish matters should be, but not by trans- 
porting a Parliament from Westminster into Edinburgh.” 
Outside the Hall scuffles and scenes in the street were con- 
tinuous, and numerous arrests were made. Subsequently 
a number of extremists on both sides paid the penalty in the 
shape of fines inflicted in the Sheriff Court. But no proceed- 
ings were taken under the Public Meetings Act. Fascism is a 
plant of tender growth in Scotland, and the Union cannot 
have a large following. But violent opposition is apt only to 
elicit sympathy, and those who disapprove of Fascism are, 
after all, under no compulsion to attend its manifestations, 
If politically-minded members of the community could only 
grasp that simple rule, a great deal of trouble would be 
avoided. Meantime the Leader has not yet attempted a mass 
meeting in Glasgow. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE. 

The first annual report of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board contains much that is of special interest to Scotland. 
For the Board’s purposes Scotland is divided into five dis- 
tricts, viz.: Edinburgh, Glasgow No. 1 and Glasgow No. 2, 
Dundee, and Inverness, and reports from the officers in charge 
of each district are included in the recently-published Blue 
Book. The Glasgow area naturally contains most difficulties, 
for the greatest population is there, and the greatest unemploy- 
ment. The City of Glasgow falls entirely within Glasgow No. 1 
district, together with the County of Dumbarton, the burghs of 
Dumbarton, Clydebank and Rutherglen, and parts of outlying 
counties. No. 2 District contains the County of Ayr and 
almost the whole of Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire. In 
Glasgow city the bulk of the male unemployed consists of 
general unskilled labourers, of whom the supply greatly 
exceeds the demand. In No. 2 district, while 1935 brought 
general improvement in trade and a substantial reduction in 
the number of persons receiving allowances, unemployment 
continues to be severe, and a depressing feature of the situa- 
tion is the number of skilled workmen of various kinds who 
cannot be absorbed into their own industries, and are gradually 
drifting into the general labouring class, which here, as in 
District No. 1, is already greatly overcrowded. In the 
outlying districts conditions among the agricultural and 
fishing communities continue to be difficult, and Mr. Elliot’s 
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refusal to countenance an oats subsidy will not make any 
easier the position of the farmers and farm servants of North- 
East Scotland. One of the district officers has some very 
sensible observations to offer on the alleged break-up of 
households caused by the means test. After a thorough 
investigation of the cases in his (the Dundee) district, he came 
to the conclusion that any such result of the Regulations 
was negligible. ‘‘ Although there were few cases where the 
means test was the sole or main reason for departure from 
home, it is necessary to remember that, in a home where there 
is overcrowding, incompatibility of temperament, a parent or 
guardian of doubtful worth, a member guilty of misbehaviour 
or misdemeanour, or a worthless shiftless person, it is not 
difficult to imagine the means test aggravating the position 
to breaking point.” 

After a good deal of delay, it has now been announced 
that Sir David Allan Hay has been appointed Commissioner 
for the Depressed Areas in Scotland, in succession to Sir 
Arthur Rose, who was compelled by ill-health to resign. The 
new Commissioner is a Chartered Accountant in Glasgow, 
chiefly known to the general public from his having been 
the principal Crown witness in the great Artificial Silks case, 
in which, after engaging the attention of three judges, fifteen 
jurors and numerous counsel for six weeks, the Crown 
succeeded. in getting one accused out of a baker’s dozen 
sent to prison for eighteen months. These results were, of 
course, in no way a reflection upon Sir David’s skill, either as 
accountant or witness, and everyone wishes him the best of 
luck in so patriotically embarking on his thankless task. 
At the same time there is a disposition among thinking people 
to wonder if this delegation of what should truly be govern- 
ment duty is a healthy or desirable mode of procedure. The 
results are not impressive, and it would be a mistake to think 
that through the Commissioner’s agency the national adminis- 
tration either is, or should be, provided with a scapegoat. 


THe Scottish NaTiIonaL LIBRARY. 

The plans of the new buildings which have been designed 

to house the Scottish National Library have now been made 
public, and the citizens of Edinburgh and the people of 
Scotland may be congratulated that in one of the most 
central and important sites of the capital city there is to be a 
building which the Royal Fine Arts Commission describe 
with truth as being of “‘a scholarly and dignified design.” 
The architect is Mr. Reginald Fairlie, R.S.A., and he has 
produced the design of a building which is not only impressive 
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in appearance, but well-devised to meet the interior needs 
of the Library both for the immediate future and for a hundred 
years to come. It is an open secret that but for the inde- 
fatigable industry of Lord Clyde, always a member and now 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, such a satisfactory result 
would not have been attained. He has been importunate in 
his pressure upon tardy or parsimonious government depart- 
ments, and in the niches for statuary which Mr. Fairlie has 
sketched out for the facade of the building, Lord Clyde should 
surely have an honoured place, in line, no doubt, with 
‘“‘ Bloody ” Mackenzie, who founded the Advocates’ Library, 
and Sir Alexander Grant, whose generosity enabled it to come 
to anend! Sir Alexander has added to his previous bounty 
the accumulated interest upon his earlier gifts, now amounting 
to nearly £16,000, upon condition that the Government should 
put up £for £ The Scotsman, which has always been prone 
to look the Faculty of Advocates’ gift horse in the mouth, 
is still inclined to grumble at the site. A hundred years is 
a short time, it says, and the Trustees of 2036 may think 
that their predecessors lacked wisdom and foresight. But it 
was a condition of the gift that the site should be where it is, 
and what has posterity done for us that we should worry over 
the imaginary difficulties of our great-grandchildren ? At the 
present day it is interesting to note that the number of readers 
using the Library tends to diminish rather than increase. 
There is no obvious reason why there should necessarily be 
any great accession year by year to those engaged on literary 
research, but it is a little amusing to observe the dismay 
with which some keen advocates of nationalism in all its forms 
observe that the “ nation’? makes no more use of “ its” 
Library than privileged individuals were gladly allowed to do 
in the medieval pre-war twilight of Advocates’ Library. 
It would not be proper to leave the subject of the National 
Library without stating in a sentence that it has indeed 
sustained a grievous loss in the death of Sir Robert Rait, its 
chairman since its inception. As Lord Clyde observed, he 
was a model chairman, to whom the Trustees never turned for 
leadership or advice in vain. His genius as a historian and 
his wide academic and literary distinctions cast upon the 
Board and the institution they administered no small 
lustre. 


SOCIALISATION. 
The announcement of a further and considerable stage in 


the socialisation of our country has naturally been received — 
with great satisfaction by all “Tory” road-users. The — 
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Minister of Transport’s proud declaration that 4,500 miles of 
trunk roads are to be transferred from the control of local to 
national government, with a probable expenditure of about 
£100,000,000 in the next ten years, has made an instant appeal 
to economists and motorists. The Scottish roads to be trans- 
ferred are the London to Edinburgh and London to Glasgow 
roads, so far as these lie within Scotland, together with the 
roads from Edinburgh to Inverness and Thurso, and from 
Glasgow to Inverness. Anyone who wants to travel on a 
racing track from Land’s End to John o’ Groats will now 
apparently have licence to do so, and pedestrians will be well- 
advised to nest well away from these arterial roads. It is 
said that simplification will result from the new proposals, 
and those whose brains reel at the idea of traversing the 
control of thirty-one different local authorities between 
London and Edinburgh will now be able to speed in peace 
beneath the national egis. Of course, the aspect in which 
the new policy chiefly appeals to Scottish motorists is that it 
seems to bring nearer the project of mammoth road bridges 
over Forth and Tay. The Secretary of the Scottish Com- 
mercial Motor Users’ Association has pointed out that the 
Government cannot handle those lines of highway without 
realising how important it is that the proposed crossings 
over the Forth and the Tay should be made part of the main 
trunk-road system of the country. The Minister of Transport, 
however, has not hitherto looked with favour on the road 
bridge suggestions, and suggested that before any such 
bridges obtained an enormous government subvention it 
would be advisable that a case in their favour should be 
presented. Advocates of the scheme were shrill in their 
protests, and declaimed against Whitehall tyranny, until the 
Lord Advocate very sensibly pointed out that people who had 
a good case should have no objections to indicating what it 
was. Accordingly every motorist in the Edinburgh area 
has been invited to fill ap a form stating to the best of his 
ability the number of times in a year he would be likely to 
use a Forth road-bridge to Fife. These forms have been 
filled up according to the taste and fancy of the recipients, 
with the result that up to date the local authority has received 
promises of over 550,000 crossings per annum over the 
proposed bridge. This figure has been greeted with rapture 
by the hot gospellers, but whether it will have any influence 
on Mr. Hore Belisha’s stony heart remains to be seen. Mean- 
while we are told that the leading promoters have adjusted the 
final details of the economic case to be presented by the local 
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authorities chiefly concerned to the Minister, and these are 
awaited with interest. 


SADDER STILL. 

The Scottish Universities in general, and the University of 
Edinburgh in particular, have always welcomed overseas 
students, and full advantage of the welcome has been taken 
by many generations of visitors. This has doubtless re- 
dounded not only to the intellectual advantage of the under- 
graduates, but to the financial profit of professors and land- 
ladies, both eminently deserving classes of persons. Colour 
bar is almost unknown, and the refusal of an Edinburgh dance 
hall a few years ago to grant admittance to some Indian 
students only evoked the quite disarming rejoinder from Mr. 
Macquisten, M.P., to whom the dispossessed indignantly 
appealed, that he was sure it was for their good, and that he 
sincerely trusted that his son, a young man in India, was 
accorded a reciprocal rebuff at the entry to Eastern places of 
entertainment. But a definite cloud has now overshadowed 
the happy relations existing between us and our guests from 
overseas. It appears that a medical student, in this instance 
an American, doubtless conscious of the debt which he had 
incurred from our hospitality, and anxious to afford his 
overtaxed hosts a practical illustration of the advantages of 
which his own country has recently been deprived, was in the 
habit of providing his friends and associates with home-made 
spirits. Nothing if not ingenious, he bought an ordinary tea- 
urn in a “‘ junk ” shop, and a number of other articles, includ- 
ing an empty petrol tin, a bread tin, and a sugar bag. Like 
the authority on Chinese metaphysics, he combined these 
articles and his information, with the happy result that he 
succeeded in distilling spirits. When he found that the 
thing worked, he naturally went on displaying his skill to his 
friends, with the result that the quantity accumulated on his 
hands, and equally naturally he began to get rid of it to those 
who were willing to pay for it. He received about £27 or 
£28, which he did not really require, because he was well 
provided for by his family across the water. In any event he 
had spent nearly twice that amount in conducting his experi- 
ments ; he had even laid on a special gas-pipe, as the ordinary 
pipe did not give enough heat for his purpose. Unfortunately 
the customs and excise authorities got wind of his activities 
(some publicans had been among the objects of his bounty) 
and took a hard and sordid view of what was clearly an in- 
genuous blend of philanthropy and hospitality. In the event 
the student was taken from his medical studies to answer the 
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charges that, not being a person licensed for the purpose, he 
did have a still for distilling spirits, that he did distil spirits, 
and that he did at various times and places deposit with 
various persons eight gallons of the said spirit with intent to 
defraud his Majesty of the excise duty. He admitted the 
charges, under which he was liable to penalties totalling £1,500. 
The Sheriff, tempering the spirits of justice with a moderate 
soda of mercy, imposed a fine of £300, with an alternative of 
six months’ imprisonment, and the unhappy experimenter 
was given three months to pay. The way of the scientist is 
notoriously hard, but the true moral of this tale would seem 
to be, as so often urged in these columns, that the spirit duty 
has increased, remains (in spite of all promises) increased, 
and ought to be diminished. 
THEAGES. 


LONDON LORE 


TREAD softly as you walk up Tabernacle Street from Finsbury 
Pavement, for this is sacred ground. As you pass Castle 
Street, there should be a stile in front, with a footpath leading 
into the fields, and immediately to your right, opposite the 
back entrance of the Wesleyan chapel, a tall hill crowned with 
three windmills. 

This was no natural mound, but built up with more than 
a thousand cartloads of the bones of the dead, brought from 
the great Charnel-house of St. Paul’s in 1549. London dust 
was added to make it firm, and when Mary reigned, heretics 
who escaped the flames of Smithfield by a premature death 
in prison were buried on the summit. Later three windmills 
were built on the high ground, and it became known as 
ae ues Hill, and what is now Tabernacle Street as Windmill 

treet. 

Gone are the windmills, the graves, the bones, and the 
hill itself, levelled in the eighteenth century to make room for 
houses, as now you see them. —_ 


COLDHARBOUR IN UPPER THAMES STREET 


Ir has often been noted with surprise that when a servant 
of the State commits a theft the State promptly retaliates 
by robbing its servant. True, this only involves such small 
matters as the pensions of postmen and policemen, but it is 
interesting as a survival of the ancient practice whereby the 
entire possessions of a convicted person were forfeited to 
the Crown. In those days convicted persons were largely 
composed of those guilty of high treason, or, as we should 
more politely call them, the outgoing Government, and for 
this crime they lost their heads and their property at a 
blow. As most members of the nobility, among whom the 
highest offices of the State were distributed, had their town 
houses within the City walls, it follows that many fine 
mansions fell into the King’s hands again and again, to be 
bestowed, as occasion arose, upon the latest, if temporary, 
favourite. 

Among such mansions none has a greater claim to fame 
than Coldharbour in Upper Thames Street, for the reason 
that it seems to be the only one used at intervals by the 
kings themselves, or for the accommodation of their families. 
Thus, the Privy Council sat there at least twice, once on 
March 18th, 1401, when there were present, besides King 
Henry IV., the Bishop of Exeter as Chancellor, John Prophete 
as Lord Privy Seal, and the Earls of Northumberland and 
Worcester ; and again on January 10th, 1547, a few days 
before the death of Henry VIII. 

The manor of Coldharbour was in shape a rough square, 
its northern boundary extending along Thames Street from 
the west side of the church of Allhallows the Great to the 
east side of Allhallows the Less, and from these points its 
eastern and western boundaries reached down to the Thames, 
whose shore was its southern limit. 

Coldharbour is a name frequently met with in early 
times ; there was one in the Tower of London and others at 
Camberwell and Clerkenwell, and it is said that altogether 
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there are, or were, more than two hundred of them throughout 
the country. To explain the meaning of the term is not easy, 
and indeed it would be hard to find another word so plain 
and yet so difficult to interpret. In early English any sort 
of lodging or shelter is called a ‘“‘ harbour” or “ herber,”’ 
and in tales of warfare even an ambush is so termed. The 
prefix “cold”? has been held to indicate that coldharbours 
were houses built by the charitable for the accommodation 
of travellers, where they would find no sort of attendance, 
but would have to make their own fire and provide their 
own provisions; and in support of this view it has been 
claimed that many of them were situated on old Roman ways 
and often on the sites of Roman villas. Further investigation, 
however, has shown that only a small proportion were so 
situated, while many were in such inaccessible spots as the 
marshy flats of the Thames and Medway estuaries. 
Accordingly, further theories have been advanced to suggest 
that they were winter quarters for cattle, and even landing 
places for coal, the latter a daring stretch of etymology. 
However, as “cold” and “harbour” form many other 
combinations in English place names, it is, perhaps, not 
unlikely that the two elements came to be united under 
varying circumstances, and that our London Coldharbour, 
standing as it did on the foreshore of the Thames, outside 
the Roman wall that ran along the river bank, may simply 
have been a place where goods were landed and lay for a 
time in the open, without the shelter of roof or shed. 

Stow tells us that Coldharbour was entered through an 
arched gateway under the steeple and choir of the church of 
Allhallows the Less, which stood in front of the present church- 
yard on the corner of Coldharbour Lane. It must be remem- 
bered that Thames Street was much narrower then, and was 
widened on the south side in 1876. From Stow’s remark 
it can be seen that the steeple and choir must have been at 
the east end of the church, and consequently Coldharbour 
Lane is the ancient entrance, running beneath the steeple. 
This is confirmed by the fact that in 1379 the lane is referred 
to as “‘ Alhalwenestrete the litel under the lofte,”’ the “‘ lofte,”’ 
of course, being the steeple. The whole church, in fact, 
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was built on arches, a circumstance giving rise to the name 
of Allhallows on the Cellars, by which it was usually known. 
These cellars used to be let out as storehouses and shops, 
In 1306 John de Armenters, alderman and sheriff, left 
shop under the church to his son Robert, who forfeited it in 
1309 by reason of a debt of 200 marks which he was unable 
to pay. From this family the lane acquired the name of 
Armenterslane. It led down to the river side, where there 
were stairs from which the public could obtain Thames water, 
and it was on this spot that Waterman’s Hall was afterwards 
built. In 1343 John de Westone, who had succeeded John 
de Armenters, was accused of stopping up the lane, whereby 
public access to the stairs was prevented. From him it 
became known as Westoneslane, a name it retained until 
about 1461, when we find it called Coldharbour Lane, as at 
present. 

The main entrance to an ancient mansion always led 
directly to the great hall, the central building where the 
family and the retainers lived in common. Out of this the 
other chambers opened, and around it the subsidiary buildings 
were grouped. On this principle we can place the great 
hall of Coldharbour on the spot where Campion House now 
stands, behind the church and churchyard, with the lane 
leading down to it. The position of the mansion, with the 
church built astride its entrance, and the churchyard dividing 
them, dates from the period immediately after the Norman 
Conquest, when London contained many places of local 
jurisdiction, called ‘“ sokes,” or manors, and the Lord of 
the Manor built his church beside his house. In this instance 
he built it in his front garden. 

Coldharbour first appears in history in the early fourteenth 
century, when for some years it had been owned by William 
de Hereford, a goldsmith, sheriff in 1287 and alderman of 
Aldgate ward from 1287 to 1297, in which year he died. 
In 1307 his children were living at Coldharbour under the 
wardship of the Mayor, and as the custom was he entrusted 
their money and their goods to two merchants to trade with 
for their benefit. This fact comes to light in the course of 


an action for assault brought in the Mayor’s Court by John | 
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de Trumpeshale, one of the merchants, against his partner. 
It appears that when he visited Coldharbour to inspect the 
accounts they were not there, and his protests were answered 
with blows rather than with explanations. 

By 1317 Robert, the eldest son of William de Hereford, 
had grown up, and leased Coldharbour for ten years to his 
stepfather, Sir John Abel. Two years later Sir John let it at 
33s. 4d. a year for the remainder of the period to Henry de 
Stowe, a prominent draper, a man who is known to have 
contributed towards a loan of £1,000 raised for the King in 
1316. Robert de Hereford at length left it to his two 
daughters, Idonia and Maud, who in 1334 sold it to Sir John 
de Pulteney, whereby it became a Lord Mayor’s Mansion 
House, for Sir John was four times Mayor of London. Two 
years later the Bishop and Chapter of Winchester, patrons 
of Allhallows the Less, granted that church to the Warden 
and Chaplains of the Chapel of Corpus Christi and St. John 
Baptist, lately founded by Sir John de Pulteney beside the 
church of St. Laurence Pountney, which church Sir John 
then proceeded to rebuild. 

Two years before his death in 1349 Sir John de Pulteney 
let Coldharbour to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
for life, at a rental of a rose, to be presented each year at 
Midsummer. In his will he provided that the reversion of 
the place should be sold, Henry Picard, another famous 
Mayor, to have the first offer for a thousand marks. Instead 
of this, his widow Margaret claimed a third of it as her dower, 
and shortly afterwards married Sir Nicholas de Loveyne. 
It is evident that Picard had no desire for the place, for when 
in 1353 Loveyne and Margaret bought the entire manor from 
Pulteney’s executors he was one of the witnesses to the deed. 
However, they had to wait until the Earl of Hereford died 
in 1361 to obtain full possession, which they retained until 
at least 1366. 

Some time after this the estate appears to have become 
split in two, the division being marked by a lane called 
Wolsies Gate, halfway between Coldharbour Lane and 
Campion Lane, a place closed up and built over in the six- 


teenth century. It seems that the eastern half, including 
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the ancient manor house, escheated to the Crown for the 
first time at this period, for before the death of Edward III 
in 1377 it is found in the possession of Alice Perrers, his 
mistress, known as the “ Lady of the Sun,” doubtless, like 
her estates in other parts of the country, the gift of her 
royal lover. She held it long enough to rebuild the mansion 
as her “ new inn,” with a tower and a great gate, and built 
several smaller houses adjoining, but left standing the old 
house of John de Westone in Coldharbour Lane. No 
sooner was Edward III dead than Alice Perrers was tried 
before the House of Lords and condemned to perpetual 
banishment and the loss of everything given her by the late 
King, and in January, 1378, Richard II conferred this half 
of Coldharbour on his uncle John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan. 
caster. Lancaster afterwards renouncing the gift, it was 
given to another of the King’s uncles, Edmund, Earl of 
Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York. An exception was 
made of Westone’s house, which in July, 1379, was granted 
for life to one Reymunda de Berce, apparently as a reward 
for some sort of State service. As for Alice Perrers, instead 
of going into exile, she secured a husband in the person of a 
knight named Sir William de Wyndesore, who gave her 
shelter and thereafter worked for her rehabilitation. By 
December, 1379, he obtained not only pardon for the offence 
of having married a banished woman, but also permission 
for his wife to remain in England as long as she pleased, 
and by March, 1380, he succeeded in getting a re-grant to 
himself of much of her former property, including, not her 
“‘ new inn ”’ of Coldharbour, but the house beside it recently 
granted to Reymunda de Berce. 

It seems certain that later on Alice Perrers regained 
more of her former property, for somewhere about 1390 


she sold her “new inn,” or, as it was often called, “le | 


Toure,” together with other houses and cellars beneath the 
church, to John Holland, Duke of Exeter, and half-brother 
to Richard II. It is recorded that the King dined with him 
here in 1397, but by 1400 the usual fate of nobility overtook 
him, when he was executed for participating in the plot to 


seize Henry IV at Windsor, The new King then made it 
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his own residence, while granting its ownership to his half- 
brother, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. Beaufort died 
on March 16, 1410, and two days later Henry IV gave it to 
his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, together with an order 
on the collector of customs in the Port of London for twenty 
casks and one pipe of red Gascony wine to stock the cellar. 
Nevertheless, the King continued to reside there, if only 


_ occasionally, for in February, 1412, he received the am- 


bassadors of the Duke of Burgundy at the house. 

Eventually Coldharbour returned to the Holland family 
through the instrumentality of Sir John Cornwall, a re- 
doubtable knight of the period. This man first comes into 
prominence in 1400, when on the return of the expedition 
into Scotland he and James of Artois were challenged to 
fight in the lists at York by a Frenchman and an Italian. 
The Englishmen obtained a complete victory, and Cornwall’s 
conduct so impressed Henry IV that he consented to his 
marriage with Elizabeth of Lancaster, his sister, and widow 
of John Holland. In 1409, Sir John Cornwall performed a 
similar feat in a tournament at Smithfield, where he soundly 
defeated a knight of Hainault. In right of his wife he took 
possession of Coldharbour, and on his death in 1444, left it 
to his stepson, another John Holland, second Duke of Exeter. 

Elizabeth of Lancaster died at Coldharbour in 1426, and 
her son the second Duke followed her in 1447, being fortunate 
enough to die a natural death. He was succeeded by his son 
Henry, who, notwithstanding he married a sister of Edward IV, 
made the mistake of taking the Lancastrian side in the Wars 
of the Roses. Hence it was that when Edward IV seized the 
throne in 1461 he had to fly the country, in spite of which 
the King confirmed Coldharbour to his sister for life, but 
with the proviso that if she left no heirs it should go to his 
Queen, Elizabeth Woodville. Henry Holland returned to 
Coldharbour during the temporary restoration of Henry VI 
in 1471, after which he appears to have been left in peace, 
dying in 1475 and his wife a year later. 

In 1483, when Richard III obtained the crown, at the 
instigation of John Howard, Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
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College of Heralds, as their London headquarters. The 
first commander of the College was John Writhe, Garter 
King of Arms, an office that existed long before the College, 
and indeed appears to have been hereditary, for in 142] 
there was another of the same name, described as “ John 
Writhe, otherwise called John garter king of English arms,” 
In accordance with this the later John Writhe was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, who to appear more important, changed 
the family name to Wriothesley, and became father to the 
author of Wriothesley’s Chronicle and uncle of Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton and Lord Chancellor 
under Henry VIII. But long before this, Richard ITI falling 
at Bosworth field, Henry VII turned the heralds out and 
took Coldharbour for himself. In 1486, having spent the 
then large sum of £88 18s. 2d. on its repair, he refers 
to it as ‘“‘oure place called Cold Harburghe in oure citee 
of London.” 

In the following year he bestowed it on his mother, 
Margaret Countess of Richmond, for life, and it was here 
that on November 15, 1501, she celebrated the nuptials of 
Prince Arthur and Catherine of Aragon by entertaining the 
grandees of Spain and “the Archbishop, the Earl, and the 
Bishop,”’ at a feast where they were “ insyrved after the right 
goodly manner both of their vitalls, deynties, and delicates, 
and with dyvers wines abundant and plenteously.”’ For the 
occasion the mansion was “ enhaunged with riche clothes 
of Arras, and in the halle a goodly cuppbord made and erect, 
with great plentith of plate bothe silver and gilte.” 

Margaret died in 1509, and in the same year Henry VIII 
granted Coldharbour to George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, for life. It was while living there in 1529 that he 
gave evidence in the parliament at Blackfriars regarding his 
presence at St. Paul’s twenty-eight years earlier on the 
occasion of the above-mentioned marriage. In 1536, two 
years before Talbot died, Henry VIII gave Coldharbour 
to Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, in exchange for 
Durham House in the Strand. Tunstall held it until his 
deprivation in 1552, and on June 30, 1553, Edward VI, 
only six days before his death, re-granted it to the then 
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Earl of Shrewsbury. During the succeeding years there are 
many references to the residence of the Talbot family in the 
old manor. On February 15, 1563, the young Lord Talbot, 
grandson of the first owner, “ came riding to London through 
Cheap unto Cold Harbard with three score horses.” This 
was for his marriage with Lady Anne Herbert two days 
later at Baynard’s Castle, when at the same time Lord 
Herbert was married to Talbot’s sister, ‘‘ and after was a 
great dinner for four days, and every night great mummeries 
and masks.” In 1600 Gilbert, the seventh earl, pulled down 
the mansion, built on its site small tenements, and leased 
the part on the river side to the Watermen’s Company to 
build their hall. 

For some while before this, for what reason it would be 
hard to say, unless it were that the place had been so long 
royal property, Coldharbour had shared with the sites of 
the suppressed monasteries the privilege of exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor and Corporation, and equally 
with those places became the haunt of fugitive debtors and 
low characters of every description. This brought into vogue 
a new name for it—the Devil’s Sanctuary. Sir Richard 
Martin, alderman, in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil in March, 
1595, admitted his inabilty to enter the place officially. 
“Cole Harbert,” he says, “is a privileged place, and there- 
fore the authority of our city doth not reach thither. Yet 
the same place may be searched by the help of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury,” a remark showing the owner of such a place 
vested with magisterial powers. Such conditions continued 
until 1608, when by an Act of James I all such places were to 
come “‘ under the Rule, Government, Jurisdiction, Oversight, 
Search, Correction, Precepts and Arrests of the said Mayor 
and Commonalty.” The outcome of the new Act shows us 
Coldharbour connected with another famous name, Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, uncle of the future Protector, who had now 
become the owner. In 1612 there is a letter from him to the 
Lord Mayor protesting against any compulsion of his tenants 
at Coldharbour to keep watch and ward, to which the Lord 
Mayor replied that he only sought to govern, but the demean- 
our of the inhabitants was so contemptuous, both to the laws 
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of the realm and the customs of the City, that it could by no 
means be given way to. 

Long before these medieval conditions had passed away 
modernity was already knocking at the gate of Coldharbour, 
in the person of a brewer, who about the year 1534 set foot 
in the western corner of the estate, in Campion Lane, then 
called Haywharf Lane, merely as a small leaseholder, whose 
successors were destined in course of time to acquire the 
whole estate and hold it to the present day. Haywharf Lane 
has its own special history from early times, in connection 
with this half of the manor. As its name implies, it led 
down to the water’s edge, where at the Haywharf hay was 
landed for sale in the City. From an early owner, William 
Bat, both the lane and the wharf received alternative names 
in the thirteenth century—Batteslane, Fatteslane, and 
Bathesteres Lane (or Bat’s Stairs Lane). Land on the river 
side next to the stairs was sold in 1247 by Basilia, sister of 
William Wyte, to John de Gisors, a famous mayor, who in 
1296 bequeathed it to his daughter Isabella. In the same 
century the stairs or wharf belonged to Thomas de Basinges, 
member of another famous City family, who in 1300 left part 
of the property to his nephew on condition of his paying 
fifty pounds of silver to his executors. He rebuilt the wharf 
in 1294, and put up a “ bridge’ or temporary structure to 
prevent people from falling into the water during the progress 
of the work. In those days the Thames afforded the citizens 
their only opportunity of washing, and Haywharf was one 
place to which they resorted for the purpose. In 1339 we 
hear of one William Wombe who was drowned while washing 
himself at the Haywharf, and his body washed ashore two 
days later at Fleet Bridge, where now stands Ludgate Circus. 

At the same period there was a mansion in the lane going 


by the extraordinary name of Little Helle. In 1295 this was | 
described as a big stone house and a little stone house, with _ 


two cellars, and was inhabited by one Johanna Travers. In 
1339 it belonged to John de Preston, and in 1361 to his 
descendant, William de Preston, clerk, who left it to his 


sisters for life with remainder to the rector of Allhallows the ~ 
Great and the chaplains of St. Paul’s. This started the 
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process, observable in so many parts of the City, and which 
was a prime cause of the Reformation, of successive inhabitants 
leaving more and more of their property to the Church. In 
1422 Robert Fitz Robert, a grocer, left ten shillings of rent 
from tenements in Haywharf Lane to the Abbey of Graces 
near the Tower, to be expended in extra delicacies for the 
monks in their refectory. In 1465 William Gregory, Mayor 
in 1451 and author of Gregory’s Chronicle, left a cellar in the 
lane to the Company of Skinners to celebrate his obit at St. 
Antholin’s in Budge Row, besides two more tenements to the 
church of Allhallows to support a chantry. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century almost the 
entire lane seems to have belonged to James Fynke, a shear- 
man, for, dying in 1508, he left thirty-six messauges there to 
the Company of Shearmen for the purpose of founding a 
reader in divinity at Whittington College, by the church of 
St. Michael Paternoster Royal in College Hill. At the 
Reformation all these benefactions were swept away as being 
“superstitious,” and in 1544 Henry VIII sold the property 
to John Lambard. Out of it Lambard leased eight small 
tenements for the purposes of a brewery. 

This merely continued the lease of ‘‘ Henry Pott, beer- 
brewer,” with his wharf on the Thames, whom we first meet 
in 1534, by which the year 1934 may be considered the fourth 
centenary of the brewery. Henry Pott was succeeded about 
twenty years later by Henry Campion, who has left his name 
in Campion Lane and Campion House. A curious reference 
to his tenancy is found in Machyn’s Diary under date 
March 17, 1563. “‘'The same day there was a maid dwelling 
in Hay Lane with Master Campion, beer-brewer, in Great 
Allhallows in Thames Street, did fall out of a window and 
brake her neck.” 

The term “ beer-brewer” is important, distinguishing 
both Potts and Campion from the rival ale-brewers, and the 
repeated application of the expression to their successors 
down to the eighteenth century proves the continuity of the 
business for the entire period. Old English ale was brewed 
from malt, yeast, and water only, and beer flavoured with 
hops, “‘ hopping-beer,”’ as it was called, was introduced from 
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Germany in the late fourteenth century. Beer as we know it 
to-day was still largely brewed by foreigners in London as 
late as the seventeenth century, and from the first they were 
subject to attacks by the ale-brewers, who spread reports 
that the new drink was poisonous, and often endeavoured to 
induce the Corporation to suppress them. 


Although Henry VIII enjoined his brewer to put no hops 
or brimstone in the ale, it seems that Queen Elizabeth herself 
preferred beer, since Henry Campion, “ beer-brewer,” became 
purveyor to the royal household. Starting in 1577, a letter 
was sent annually to the Lord Mayor under the Queen’s 
signet, ordering him not to nominate her servant Henry 
Campion, described as “ the Queen’s beer-brewer,” to the 
office of sheriff during the ensuing year. Doubtless the 
purveying of beer to the Court was sufficient to occupy the 
full energies of one man, without calling upon him to fill the 
civic offices. What the trade amounted to in Elizabeth’s 
time we do not know, but in 1611, in the following reign, 
we find Henry Campion’s son Abraham sending in his account 
due from the King and the Prince, for three years, and it 
came to £7,277 12s. 3d. 

Henry Campion died in 1588 or 1589, and provided by his 
will that land should be purchased of £10 annual value for 
the benefit of the “ good, godly, and religious poor” of the 
parish of Allhallows the Great. Henry’s son Abraham 
inherited the brewery, but the duty of fulfilling his father’s 
will devolved: upon William, the eldest son and chief executor, 
who, instead of buying the land, paid the £10 yearly out of 
his own pocket. When the parish realised their potential 
loss from such an arrangement they sent a deputation to 
urge him to carry out the will, but he died soon after and the 
legacy became an annual charge on the brewery. 

Abraham was still proprietor of the business in 1601, as 
lessee of William Lambard, son of the original John, at a 
rental of £3 a year, for such was the value of property in those 
days. He was succeeded by Richard Campion, who, or 
another of the same name, was in possession when the brewery 
was consumed in the Great Fire of 1666. In 1669 the premises 
were sold, apparently while they still ‘‘ lay waste and buried 
in their own ruins,” to Jonathan Elliot, an apothecary. At 
the same period a sugar refinery was established at Cold- 
harbour, as may be seen from the record of a “ brief” 
found in the account book of the parish of St. Christopher 
le Stocks in 1671 :—‘‘ Paid Gilbert Nelson (a deputy receiver) 
for the ffire at the Sugar house in Coleharber, £19 8s. 6d.” 
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This refinery was still in existence in 1763, under the name of 
John Ede & Son. 

If Elliot did not actually continue the brewery business, of 
which there is no direct evidence, it must have been restarted 
soon after, for from early in the following century until 1854 
the firm were still described as porter brewers, or beer brewers, 
thus continuing the tradition of Henry Campion’s time. 
In 1744 the brewery was known as the Hour-Glass Brewery, 
when its owner was Sir William Calvert, alderman of Port- 
soken, member of Parliament for the City, and Lord Mayor 
in 1748. In the former year it again became the victim of 
fire, 4,000 quarters of malt, besides a great quantity of hops, 
being destroyed. It is recorded that not only the Lord 
Mayor, but the Prince of Wales himself, came to view the fire, 
and the latter afterwards sent a hundred guineas to be dis- 
tributed among the firemen. 

In 1805 we get the name of Robert Calvert, and shortly 
after the firm became known as Felix Calvert & Co., and so 
it remained until the formation of the City of London Brewery 
shortly before 1862, when Mr. Nicholson Calvert became the 
first secretary of the new company. As showing the expansion 
of the brewery under the Calverts, and their gradual acquisi- 
tion of the whole of Coldharbour, Watermen’s Hall, which 
had stood on the eastern side of the site fronting the Thames 
for nearly two hundred years, was absorbed in 1778, the 
Watermen’s Company then removing to their present quarters 
in St. Mary at Hill. This was in the time of Henry Calvert. 

The nineteenth century was drawing to its close when the 
brewery completed its occupation of Coldharbour by the 
purchase of the site of Allhallows the Great. Allhallows was 
destroyed in the Fire and rebuilt from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren at a cost of £5,600. It was taken down 
again in 1876 to widen Thames Street, and its tower removed 
to the south side, but after this the increasing traffic so 
weakened the church wall that it became a question of re- 
building the church at great cost or destroying it altogether, 
and the latter course was decided on in 1893. On August 5, 
1894, the church and the ground on which it stood were put 
up to auction at Tokenhouse Yard and secured by the brewery, 
the interior fittings divided between the churches of St. 
Michael Royal, St. Margaret, Lothbury, St. Paul, Hammer- 
smith, and Allhallows, Gospel Oak, and later on, with the 
erection of the company’s offices on the spot we are brought 
down to present day conditions. 
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QUAINT EPISODES 


Many things have happened at cricket which will never 
happen again. That we know they won’t is a mystery 
but yet a fact; similar to the yet stranger fact that we 
know no one blade of grass is exactly the same in size and 
texture as another: never has been and never will be. 
Everybody knows it is so, but clearly without a rag of 
evidence. The following incident would be without interest 
to anybody were it not that it really has occurred at Lord’s 
just before the end of last century. The occasion was the 
end of the annual match between Haileybury and Cheltenham 
at the very beginning of the summer holidays. The hero 
of the story was the Haileybury captain, Cuthbert Smith, a 
fine batsman and a first-rate “‘ Rugger”’ player: now known 
and much liked in the neighbourhood of Cromer. 

Let the reader reflect on the exact situation. Smith 
had made 95: Haileybury required two runs to win, but the 
clock was on the stroke of 7 p.m., when stumps would be 
drawn, and there was only one more ball to be bowled. 
Now Smith was deadly keen on getting his century: no 
good sportsman could be anything else. But the difficulty 
was that if he hit to the ropes he would only notch four, 
instead of the coveted five. Could mortal man hit a sixer? 
I fancy the rule then was that a sixer had to be not only 
over the ropes but out of the ground; and anyhow from 
the Pavilion end, where Smith was, demanded someone like 
Bonner or Trott or “ Buns” Thornton, and our young hero 
was not a giant and still but a schoolboy. If he got one 
run off this ball he would lose his century and the match 
would be drawn, not won. If he won the match with a hit 
for two, three or four he would lose his century. Was it 
possible to score a fiver in one ball when a blow to the ropes 
meant only four ? 

It was, and he did it with a knock right away to long-on 
which stopped a yard or two short of the ropes. Smith could 
run like an antelope, though in figure not resembling one— 
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no great Rugger player ever did; and with a monosyllabic 
exhortation to his partner on the stroke of time, the last 
ball of the match, he notched his hundred by running five 
when a shot 10 yards further would have only given him 99! 
If that narrative had been told in a book of fiction the readers 
would have agreed that it was so improbable as to be grossly 
inartistic. But it occurred. We saw it with our eyes. 
How we revel in a parabola! This remark—which some 
of my readers will be inclined to deny—is illustrated by a 
legend from the Trent Bridge ground at Nottingham. It 
was in the palmy days of Shrewsbury and W. Gunn, when 
colossal scores used to be amassed by those consummate 
artists at an intolerably slow rate: that a spectator who had 
paid his money at the gate came from his seat to the gate- 
keeper about 6 p.m. and expressed himself in language of 
Homeric simplicity as follows: ‘Look ’ere: I want that 
tizzy back Ido. I coom ’ere this marnin’ to see these blokes 
‘it bloomin’ ’ard, bloomin’ ’igh and bloomin’ often: an’ they 
‘aven’t done it, nor nothin’ like it. Give me back that 
tizzy I say.” It may be supposed that worthy meditated an 
action against the famous club for extorting money on false 
pretences: but as to this the curtain, as is its habit, falls. — 
What happened next we shall never know. The immediate 
question is, What is the nature of the pleasure which that 
aggrieved spectator expected to obtain, and failed? The 
answer is the parabola !—that captivating, fascinating curve 
described by the ascending and descending cricket ball as it 
soars upward into the empyrean accompanied from below 
by the deep chorus from a thousand throats of Oh ! expressing 
a profound satisfaction of humanity worked upon by a rare 
delight. To analyse that satisfaction adequately is beyond 
the power of the finest mind not only of the denizens of the 
Lord’s Pavilion but of the greatest philosopher in his study. 
For it is based upon a very singular and interesting fact, viz., 
that there is the closest possible connection between our 
sense of beauty and the sight of a curving line. Men of 
science tell us that there is no such thing as a perfectly 
straight line in nature. Few things more beautiful than the 
branches of a mighty elm with the clear sky behind it. 
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Those branches are none of them quite straight and if they 
were no artist would care to paint them. So of mountains, 
picturesque streets, and even the contour of a beautiful 
face: all hint at the explanation of the rapture stirred in the 
spectators of gigantic hits at our national game shows. 

But the treat is very rare. The biggest hit I ever saw 
was made by the huge Bonner in 1882 on the Scarborough 
ground. “ Bunny” Lucas was bowling and sent down a 
good-length slow ball breaking back from the off; just the 
sort to give trouble to any batsman of ordinary stature 
thinking only of defending his wicket. The giant loved that 
length. He swept the ball over mid-on’s head, between him 
and the bowler; and it fell some 60 yards over the sea wall 
on the way to Scapa Flow, where the German ships dis- 
appeared after the War. 

But the esthetic pleasure for the fieldsmen was con- 
siderably less than that enjoyed by the onlookers. When 
Bonner came to the wicket all the near fieldsmen in front of 
him retired a good ten yards. For mid-off to stand in the 
usual place would have been insanity unless he had made his 
will overnight. Something of the same sort happened when 
Francis Ford was in his prime. 

But Bonner, for all his incredible power, was not such a 
delight to watch as “‘ Buns” Thornton, simply because he hit 
fast-footed and never seemed to use his strength to the 
utmost ; whereas ‘“‘ Buns” leapt at the ball as a tiger flings 
himself on to a roebuck, evidently in an ecstasy of anticipation 
of the physical delight in store for him. That is what justified 
his classical remark: “I’m sure no one would ever get me 
out if they knew how much I love being in.” A racy legend 
about him when only 18 must not be omitted. 

He was playing in a village match in Yorkshire and, 
finding the yokels had never heard of him, resolved on a 
practical joke. Telling the captain he was a perfect duffer 
he was put in among the “tail”: and he took his place 
padded and gloved, this being the only time he ever wore 
anything defensive. Afte: a ball or two had been bowled 
the Tykes, not without scorn, came up nearer and nearer, 
seeing the big loose-limbed foeman never moved his bat at 
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all! Says Point to Mid-off, “‘Coom up, Tom, and catch him 
off his bat: *’ee won’t hurt ye: my old aunt could ’it ’arder 
nor ’ee.”” So they gathered round and the village lob bowler 
went on to tempt this novice to something like a stroke, so 
that he might be caught out. “‘ Buns” waited his chance. 
After an over or two, compassed about with a group of horny- 
handed rustics, he suddenly made one of his famous leaps, 
smote the ball out of sight, and ran nine! The fieldsmen, 
when finally the ball was recovered and play resumed, con- 
tinued the match in orthodox positions, and no further 
reference was made to Point’s maiden aunt. 

About 1881 I played in a scratch team against an eleven 
of military men near Bagshot. The soil in that country is 
extremely difficult to manage for cricket purposes, being 
known as Bagshot Sand, and containing a large amount of 
gravel: at least, the patch on which we played was of that 
character. Walking towards the wicket to begin my innings 
I noticed the suggestive presence of a glass tumbler close 
behind the middle stump and another similarly placed at the 
bowler’s end. Could it be that we had to do with a bibulous 
wicket-keep, who was given to “ nipping”’ between the overs ? 
No. The contents of these vessels contradicted the prospect 
of what some wag called an “ alcoholiday,”’ for each tumbler 
was half full of small dry stones; and the only instance I 
could recall of stones being put into a man’s mouth was when 
the orator, Demosthenes, filled his with pebbles while he 
walked by the “sad sea-waves”’ and declaimed Thucydides 
by heart, till he could speak distinctly in spite of the 
impedimenta in his mouth, and strengthened his lungs so that 
he was able to shout effectively against Neptune in his most 
tumultuous mood. I commend this method to-day to many 
scores of lecturers and public speakers, whose delivery is a 
mumble or a snarl or an inaudible murmur, causing a heinous 
waste of time to an audience who had paid for their tickets 
in their eagerness to learn. This is a fashionable form of 
robbery. 

But what about the stones? They were simply put into 
the tumblers to be out of harm’s way. I mean doing harm, 
not suffering it, The genesis of the minerals was thus; 
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When the bowler “ sped his bolt,” pitching it fairly accurately, 
it was as likely as not to disturb the long rest of a small stone 
hard by; not, I believe, exactly on the spot where the ball 
pitched, but an inch or two wide of it, being punched out of its 
couch and compelled to take notice of what was going on. 
The soil for cricket purposes was unspeakable. Not a ball 
played true: they hopped or kicked and did everything 
they should not have done. No ball came clean on to the 
bat, and there was no pleasure in making runs. About 20 
pebbles had been gathered in the first hour’s play. 

But a remedy was discovered by a certain excellent 
groundsman, Sergeant Lowe, who had charge of the Aldershot 
turf; a very baffling problem indeed. I had just gone to 
Wellington College as an assistant master and there found this 
sandy soil in full swing, so to speak, and the practice wickets 
absolutely useless for teaching batting; far too rough and 
positively dangerous. The master in charge of the cricket 
was Davenport, never called anything but “Old Davvy”: 
a much-beloved but not a very quick-witted member of the 
staff. He or somebody else heard tidings of Sergeant Lowe, 
and we drove from Wellington through charming woodlands 
to Aldershot, and found a ground transformed for the better 
by skilful, drastic treatment of the turf. Lowe had dug out 
the topsoil to a depth of about 9 ins. Into the hollow he put 
5 ins. of chalk, and on the top of it 4 ins. of fresh marl, and 
on top of that the replaced(?) turf. Whether the chalk or the 


marl was on the top I forget ; but the effect was to produce a 
’ wicket safe enough, but deadly dull; a permanently “ half- 
stump high” pitch, as it is technically called. We doctored 
the Wellington pitch in the same way, only not over so large 
an area. The Aldershot ground was, I should guess, about 
four acres in extent, and the doctor’s bill for the turf tréat- 
ment £300. At Wellington we selected a much smaller patch 
and I well remember noticing a few weeks after the job was 
finished how the earthworms threw up their “casts” all 
round the rectangle, no doubt finding it poor fun boring with 
their snouts or tails to penetrate the chalk. If I am right, 
Darwin stated in his charming book on earthworms that they 
deposit per acre 28 tons of subsoil on the surface every year. 


But the “ quaint episode”’ I set out to tell has been 
deferred by these digressions almost as badly as in Artemus 
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Ward’s lecture on The Dark Races. There were two incidents 
of a very peculiar nature in one individual’s innings on a huge 
sandy common near Bagshot. One of the officers came in 
to bat, the sleeve tucked up high on both arms, which pro- 
truded, as someone said, “like a gorilla’s,” portending a lively 
time for the field. He was a fine figure of a man and batted, 
as if he had never been coached, for the sheer fun of hitting. 
I was fielding deep long leg down hill and a good way out, 
as there were no boundaries. After a bit he caught a good- 
length ball outside his legs a mighty “sock,” whacking it 
about 12 yards wide of where I was standing, and it bounded 
furiously and splendidly. I made up my mind for a } mile 
run chasing what would have been a “niner,’’ when close 
by me an indescribable noise was heard and something checked 
the ball almost dead. It was a huge barn-door cock, which 
received the missile full upon his closed wing and sprang up 
4 ft. in the air uttering words, as the ancients used to put it, 
“printable and unprintable” (fanda nefanda). For this 
shock to his system occurred on a fine afternoon in July, just 
as he was picking up morsels to his taste, with his numerous 
wives around him, never having heard of “‘ body-line bowling,” 
55 years before Larwood’s name was a byword in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and not suspecting that the man of brawn had 
any grudge against him. But he was a fowl of fine quality, 
and if he had been hatched out 60 years earlier would have 
been famous as a gamecock : seeing that, on landing after his 
raucous expostulation, he ran still squawking, till, realising 
that for want of breath he would die some day, he went on 
with his supper in stony silence. 


Not so dramatic, but very curious, was another hit made 
by that same officer in that innings. It was a gigantic 
“larrup,”’ as they used to call it in Worcestershire, over the 
head of mid-off, and the ball continued to rise for about 120 
yards further, till it smote the lower edge of a tiled cottage 
roof, making with its impact an extraordinary noise more 
strident and concentrated than that emitted from the battered 
fowl’s larynx, and then—was no more seen! It had rammed 
itself into the open part of the rain gutter that ran along the 
lower edge of the tiles and there remained wedged and 
motionless. To gain that strange lodgment it had torn 
two metal rivets holding up the lead-piping : which accounted 
for the combined screech and groan that we heard; and 
someone had to blarney Mrs. Hodge for permission to invade 
her bedroom and let the game be continued. 


E. 


ON FRUIT GROWING 


THE title of “‘ How to grow Fruit ’’ has worried me for months, 
It sounds too dogmatic and superior, suggesting that few 
people have the knowledge when really fruit growing is 
largely a matter of luck. If it may be changed to “On 
Fruit Growing” all sorts of interesting (to the writer at 
least) vistas are opened up. I no longer feel that the editor 
has chained me by the leg to a hopelessly bad fruit garden 
with instructions to ‘‘ Get on and show them how to do it.” 
Still, when I started this series some time ago under the title 
of ‘‘ A Chamber of Horrors” as a result of visiting a certain 
garden, I was quite sure when I re-visited it a week or two ago, 
that it would be as bad as ever—it was worse. 

If the amateur has found this a trying season, it has been 
even more so to the professional. All through the winter 
and spring months much of England’s orchard-land lay 
water-logged, and the results of the death by drowning of 
the tree roots are still evident in failure and collapse of well 
grown trees. 

In one hillside orchard which I visited in Kent that 
temperamental apple the Cox showed row after row of dead 
and dying trees hardly yet in their prime, though the inter- 
planted rows of other varieties looked well and happy. There 
is a lesson to be learnt from this, and it is that Cox is not 
everyone’s apple, and that it may not be advisable to plant it 
as freely and hopefully as some people seem to intend. Of 
course if you are satisfied with 5 per cent. that is a different 
matter. 

This same trouble may occur with other varieties of fruit, 
and unless one is pretty sure that under no condition of cli- 
matic variation likely to be met with is one’s soil and aspect 
liable to be deadly to fruit tree growth, one should refrain 
from planting trees. I know of one field of several acres 
standing by a river side, subject to as many as a dozen flood- 
ings a year, which was planted a few years ago with standard 


trees at a cost of 7s. 6d. each, staked and wired against cattle, 
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and now all are dead. There is a field in Worcestershire 
where the cherry trees grew for some years and then died one 
after the other, the roots having got down to water. In the 
same county, in the Teme Valley, a cherry orchard carries 
huge trees on one side of the field and stunted dwarfs on the 
other, the reason being an iron pan on the affected section 
some fifteen inches below the soil surface. A little explora- 
tion in both cases with a soil augur, or better still a few trial 
holes dug with a spade might have indicated that water lay 
too near the surface in the one case, and that a charge of 
dynamite in the other would be needed, if the root system 
was to operate properly. 

But soil conditions are not responsible for everything, and 
under the very best cultivation it is possible for climatic 
vagaries to cause a deal of trouble. When one gets a spell 
of warm and muggy weather, with day after day handing out 
its quota of drizzle or rain, it is almost impossible to control 
apple scab, pear scab, brown rot of the cherry, and mildew 
of the gooseberry and the strawberry. But there is one 
thing which the observant person notices and that is how under 
the same conditions (apparently) some people’s trees suffer 
more than others. 

We know, or like to think we know, that certain conditions 
induce certain liabilities to disease. If we take a common 
complaint like apple scab we know that the softer and more 
sappy a shoot is, the more likely it is to become infected 
with scab. If, therefore, we are satisfied that our trees 
are sufficiently developed and robust we can reduce their 
tendency to produce soft wood and leaf by grassing the orchard 
down, or letting it fall down to weed as a result of not cul- 
tivating it. 

Even this may not be enough. We have continually 
going on in the leaf the chemical action known as ‘“ photo- 
synthesis.” This sounds very scientific but really means 
“the building up by light.” Light is needed to complete 
the chemistry of the leaf, the mission of the leaf being to 
manufacture carbohydrates from the carbon dioxide in the 
air, to feed and increase cell formation, and so growth. Unless 
the leaf receives enough sun the chemistry goes astray and 
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liability to go down to disease is increased. Chlorophyll, the 
green colouring matter in nature, demands sunlight for its 
production as well as other things, for chlorosis so often 
noticed on chalk and limestone soils (which is shown by a 
yellowing or whitening of the leaf) may be due to lack of iron, 
Here is a curious simile to the human anaemia with its pallor, 
where the prescribed remedy is also iron in some form or 
other. 

I remember reading of a case of chlorosis of pears, where 
by spraying the pallid leaf with a green solution, normal 
‘“‘ photo synthesis” returned and the tree again functioned 
properly, producing once more green healthy leaves. It is 
evident that this cure by added colour does not operate in 
the case of humans or few of our modern young ladies could 
ever suffer from anaemia. 

But in plants this chlorosis is an indication of something 
wrong, something lacking, in fact a constitutional trouble, 
and, if we may believe that a perfect constitution gives im- 
munity to disease, then our aim must be to produce it in our 
fruit, be it tree, bush, or plant. 

I am now pretty sure that the editor is waiting with blue 
pencil poised to direct me back down the garden path to 
‘‘ show ’em how to grow it,” and I was coming to such a very 
interesting bit, however. 

This, as I said at the beginning, has been a trying season 
and it has not suited everyone’s apples or everyone’s plums. 
In Devon recently I saw where Burbank’s Giant Prince had 
died as result of bacterial canker, and in Worcestershire I 
saw the same trouble on young trees of Czar plums, though I 
fancy the latter began with waterlogging and the bacteria 
developed later since the condition suited them. 

Apples, however, are doing well in most places and the 
crop will be heavy. In August it is time to think of your fruit 
store, and it is wise to get it cleaned out and if possible sprayed 
with a solution of copper sulphate to reduce possible fungus 
infection. 

In choosing apples to store it is a good plan to keep the 
clean apples apart from the scabby ones and to use the latter 
first. It is well also to remember that in cooking apples the 
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largest and most highly coloured fruits are most liable to 
break down and succumb to the internal spotting known as 
Bitter pit. The medium-sized and unbruised green coloured 
apple keeps the best. Any good-sized apple is worth wrapping 


_ jn newspaper ; so treated if it does go bad, infection will not 


spread. 

' Pears are a problem in themselves and much skill is needed 
to know when a pear is fit to pick. Pears must never ripen 
on the tree or they become mealy or sleepy. Early pears which 
go yellow or scarlet when ripe (as for example Dr. Jules 
Guyot and Clapp’s Favourite), must be picked before the colour 
is there. As soon as a gentle upward lift to the horizontal 
causes the stalk of the fruit to part from the spur, picking 
time has arrived and this is the best test to go by, since fruit 
on a north wall may be a couple of weeks or more later than 
fruit on a south wall. 

From August on is really too late for summer pruning of 
fruit trees since most of the trees’ food products have been 
elaborated and the. check which pruning in July gives is not 
transmitted in August. Over dense growth in orchard fruits 
may be cut out, but be careful to paint big wounds since much 
bacterial trouble is on the move in warm autumn weather. 

Gooseberries will need the brown tips to the shoots (which 
indicate gooseberry mildew) cut away and burnt, and rasp- 
berry canes which have fruited may be cut away. Old wood 
may be cut off the blackcurrant bushes but the redcurrants 
had better be left till later. 

Make a note to rescue the peaches and almonds next spring 
from that horrible disease peach leaf curl, with a spray of 
Bordeaux Mixture or Lime Sulphur at bud burst. 

Also make preparations before it is too late for a fresh 
strawberry bed and get runners in September or October from 
areliable source. My choice is Royal Sovereign, Oberschlesien, 
Paxton, Tardive de Leopold and the late one, Waterloo. 
Plenty of cross fertilisation is needed in strawberries and it is 
a mistake to grow only one variety. 

Firm planting is essential, keeping the crown above ground 
level and taking care that the plants are not set in a hole where 
water can collect. Virgin soil is better than heavy manuring. 
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If you are planting out raspberries or any other berries 
you will find it pays to buy a copy of a commercial paper such 
as The Fruit Grower and study the advertisements in due 
season. Sample hundreds can often be bought for half the 
price that local nurserymen charge for a dozen. 

The same applies to apples and if only some gardeners 
and garden owners would start right by buying good one year 
old trees at commercial prices instead of paying fancy prices 
for what are really derelict stock in the shape of three to five 
year old trees they would be saved much disappointment. 
There is pride of achievement in training up a young tree but 
there is nothing but heartbreak in repairing a spoiled one. 

In the November issue I will deal with a few varieties for 
planting. 

RAYMOND WHELER. 
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POEM 


EQUALITY ? 


THREE hundred million years ago first saw upon the earth 
Arace of Apes from which mankind can trace his earliest birth 
What is it which by stages in a period so vast 

Has raised him thus from ancestry so lowly in the past ? 


That master mind ’mongst modern men has told us the 
solution 

Charles Darwin, as the process of a gradual evolution 

In which struggle for existence and survival of the fit 

Has involved illimination of the weaker and unfit. 


And thus the brain of man was raised at each successive stage 
To invention and discovery as in the present age 

To invention and discovery ; achievements of the few 

The rise of all humanity from ape-like state is due. 


And what should be the gratitude—the debt which thus is 
owed 

By the masses of incapables on whom has been bestowed 

The comforts and the luxuries which every man obtains 


From the ONE in many thousands who alone has got the 
brains ? 


Throughout the past, the principle we’ve given foremost place 
Has been offering life’s prizes to the one who wins the race 
Yet now we see ; reversing the tradition of the past 
The offering of prizes to the men who come in last. 
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World leaders lacking everywhere the brains of a creator 

And seeing no alternative if they’d remain dictator 

Would confiscate the prizes of creators of the past 

And *mongst the massed incapables would scatter them 
broadcast. 


In future then life’s prizes will be offered in this way 

To the one who’s greatest loser, ’stead of him who wins the 
day 

In a race we’ll fix the victor as the one who comes in last 

And in every competition is defeated and outclassed. 


In an army give promotion to the men with fastest boots 

In a navy to the gunner of most misses when he shoots 

To those who work machines and plant designed by other’s 
brains 

As naught but mere machines themselves, to earn their daily 
gains. 


Whose vote compels the measures, selfish interest to consult 

Without the faintest knowledge of what from them will result 

We'll stamp out all encouragement to those who'd raise, or 
rise 

And to all the massed incapables we'll offer every prize. 


Democracy thus aiming to reverse the institution 

Of previous human progress by Darwinian evolution 

Will lead us back to whence we came as dwellers of the trees 
To feed on berries, nuts, and roots in idleness and ease. 


P. W. TuLtocn. 
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HONEY 


A LUSCIOUS sweetmeat and one of the finest articles of food, 
and remedies for many ailments, is honey. Its use dates from 
the earliest times. Hippocrates gave it to his patients, and 
looked upon it as a cause of longevity. Poets have sung its 
praises. Moses promised the Israelites a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and Solomon urged its use. Bees and their 
industrial queendoms have been the object of study by both 
ancient and modern men. They attracted that Greek philo- 
sopher, Aristotle, and the Roman epic poet, Virgil ; while in 
recent times Lord Avebury and Maeterlinck have been 
prominent amongst the army of votaries which the science of 
apiary has won. 

Bee-keeping is both interesting and profitable for those 
who live in the country or on the outskirts of a town. There 
is a wealth of nectar, free to be collected, in our own garden, 
that of our neighbours and from the surrounding countryside. 
The task is carried out by an army of workers, who bring the 
honey to our very doors. Prior to the introduction of the sugar 
cane from the tropics, the only sweetening substance in use 
was honey, and it was one of the staple articles of diet. Not 
only did it take the place of our modern jams and marmalades, 
but it was used for all kinds of cooking. From it was prepared 
also the drink called mead—the staple intoxicant of Saxon 
and early English days, and a popular country drink in many 
districts up to the middle of last century. 

There are many kinds of bees in this country, but the 
species most important, from the economic point of view, is 
the hive or honey bee (Apis mellefica). This has interested 
mankind from the very earliest ages, and lives in communities, 
either naturally in trunks of trees, or artificially in hives. 
Modern hives and appliances have made the management 
of bees so simple that no one need hesitate to keep bees. 


OccUPANTS OF THE HIVE. 


The usual occupants of a hive are one queen, three to four 
hundred drones, and up to forty thousand workers. The 
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queen is the largest type. She is the only fully-formed female 
and spends her life in laying eggs, thus perpetuating the 
existence of her colony. The drones are the males, who take 
no part in the work of the hive, and live on the food gathered 
by others. Their duty is to provide from out of their number 
a mate for the queen, and when this function is fulfilled, and 
the honey flow is over, they are killed off by the workers, 
The workers form the main body of the colony, and are 
really undeveloped temales. They perform all the work of 
the hive, each having an allotted task, and gather the nectar 
and pollen. So unsparingly do they perform their tasks that 
during the honey season they work themselves to death in 
three to six weeks. 

During the summer months every hive loses something like 
one hundred bees a day. But so highly developed is the 
queen bee’s capacity for laying eggs that in the height of the 
season she will deposit them at the stupendous rate of two to 
three thousand a day. They hatch in about twenty-one days, 
and a fortnight later they are strong enough to embark on 
their duties in the hive, or fly afield to gather the nectar from 
the flowers. The nectar of flowers is collected by the bees 
and converted by a salivary process through their digestive 
system. In.this process the sugar of the nectar, which is 
sucrose, is “inverted”? into dextrose (grape sugar), and 
loeevulose (fruit sugar) by the bees. 

The energy and industry of a bee in the gathering of 
honey is terrific. It takes some forty thousand journeys to 
gather sufficient nectar to produce one pound of honey. Each 
journey is estimated at not less than half a mile, so that some 
twenty thousand miles—approximately the distance round 
the world—are covered. And this by a small bee which weighs 
only one-threehundredth of an ounce. The yield of honey per 
hive during the season varies between one to two-and-a-half 
hundredweight. 

DIFFERENT Kinps oF HONEY. 

There are many kinds of honey ; quality and flavour are 
as varied as the flowers that carpet the countryside. On our 
breakfast table we know honey in two forms, bottled and in 
the comb ; the former being both clear and thick, 
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Connoisseurs rank British honey higher than any other. 
There are few flowers growing in our little island “set in a 
silver sea ’’ which do not make pleasant mild honey. Some 
of the most prized varieties are made by bees that live on 
one sort of flower. The most valuable of such are sanfoin 
honey, orange-blossom honey, rosemary honey, lime, thyme, 
lavender, and heather honey. Tree honeys, such as chestnut 
and sycamore, are lacking in flavour. Holly and buckwheat 
honey are so dark that they are almost black. 

In these ingenious days, when synthetic products compete 
with nature, honey is not left unchallenged. There is a lot 
of syrup thrust upon the credulous, called honey, which is 
out-turned from the citadel of man, and not from the hive 
of the bees, and whatever else it is made from, it is not made 
from the nectar of flowers. Honeycombs can be imitated, but 
human cunning has its limitations. Real honey has peculiar 
qualities and virtues that cannot be produced artificially. 
The real product is practically imperishable, and improves 
with keeping. There is honey in the British Museum stated to 
be 4,000 years old. 


VALUE AS Foop anp MEDICINE. 

Basing food value upon the amount of energy in calories, 
honey is much better and a more economical food than pears, 
oranges, figs, bananas, strawberries, and grapes. It is superior 
to celery, tomatoes, and many meats. Although richer in 
sugar than such preparations as malt extracts, it has, unlike 
cane sugar, the properties of being like grape sugar, assimi- 
lated by the human digestion without the action of the 
salivary glands. It does not clog the kidneys like cane 
sugar. Being pre-digested, it can be easily assimilated by the 
most delicate stomach. It is a mild laxative, a bone and body 
builder, and invaluable to those with weak digestion. It is 
easily absorbed into the blood to repair waste caused by fever 
or fatigue. It is a useful substitute for cod-liver oil. A 
spoonful of honey in hot milk is an ideal restorative on cold 
mornings, when the organism is stressed by harsh conditions. 
For the production of energy, one pound of honey is equal 
to thirty eggs, or six pints of milk, 
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Honey contains valuable chemical properties, such as 
iron, calcium, manganese, phosphoric acid, etc. Its medicinal 
qualities are many. In times of great weakness, such as occur 
in pneumonia and typhoid, it is excellent. 

Some truth underlies the belief that those who keep bees 
need not suffer from rheumatism. A minute trace of formic 
acid injected into the blood system is the best remedy for a 
bee sting, and this is also a successful antidote to the rheu- 
matics. Sufferers of old used to go to the beemaster of the 
village, who would place five or six bees, one after the other, 
on the part afflicted with rheumatism, in such a way that 
they would sting. Formic acid would then be injected. This 
treatment and remedy would be repeated every fortnight, 
and it is said that it gave relief in many cases, and in others 
effected a permanent cure. A better and less hurtful method 
of invoking the bees’ aid as a cure for rheumatism, however, 
is to eat the product of its hive. The painful malady, rheu- 
matism, undermines the heart, while honey contains formalin, 
which feeds the muscles of that organ. A German heart 
specialist recently said that honey was a concentrated solution 
of all the heart required. 


For Spectric AILMENTS. 


Although the various kinds of honey have qualities in 
general, each kind has also specific merits, because it partakes 
not only of the exquisite flavour and scent of the flowers the 
bees feed on, but the medicinal properties of the plant as well. 
Some of the most prized varieties, therefore, are made by 
bees that live by one sort of flower. 

As a consequence, infinite pains are taken by those inter- 
ested in the industry to transport hives to districts where 
certain flowers grow in abundance. On the backs of mules, 
along tracks where no roads exist, the peasant of Carcassone 
carries his bees to the fields of rosemary. Equally, the 
Maritime Alps invite the bee-keeper to the miles of 
thyme that carpet the hills behind Mentone. In Florida, 
bees are carried in barges to gather tupelo ; while in Australia 
men live as nomads, carrying loads of bees to districts where 
eucalyptus blooms. Honey from these is believed to contain 
all the helpful properties of the trees themselves. 

Eucalyptus honey is good for severe colds and bronchial 
trouble. Lime-blossom honey is often taken for sleeplessness. 
A little of this delicious kind taken on bread and butter before 
going to bed will often induce sleep when the visits of Morpheus 


are brief and sporadic. Brock L. Hurst. 
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“Hor July,” we were told in the jingle of our childhood, 
“brings cooling showers.” It has done more than that this 
year, and there is a sorry tale to be recorded of cricket matches 
spoiled or abandoned on account of torrential downpouring. 
In the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s, for example, only 
four hours’ play in two days was possible. It ended with 
Harrow scoring 180 in a first innings, and Eton 26 for no 
wicket. Weather conditions were better for the University 
match on the same ground, Cambridge winning by eight 
wickets soon after the luncheon interval on the third day. 
In the first innings the Cambridge score was 432 for 9 at the 
end of the opening day, when the innings was declared closed. 
Oxford responded on the next morning with 209. This was 
unpromising enough, but then Oxford had to bat again, and 
at the close of play had scored 121 for one wicket. They 
were lucky enough eventually to avoid an innings defeat. 
Their total second innings score was 239. Cambridge thus 
needed but 17 runs to win, but before these were made two 
Cambridge wickets fell. Thus was a little of the sting taken 
from Oxford’s defeat, but Cambridge all through the game 
seemed to have the better team. Oxford may also find 
consolation in having beaten Cambridge by 31 points to 22 
in the University swimming match at Wembley. 

The first England v. All India Test Match, played at 
Lord’s at the end of June, ended in an English victory by 
nine wickets. Play was more than once delayed by rain, but 
when it was possible some excellent cricket was seen. First, 
there was some superb bowling by Amar Singh—as Mitchell, 
Gimblett, M. J. Turnbull, Leyland, R. E. S. Wyatt and 
G. O. Allen discovered to their cost. Next, let Leyland’s lovely 
batting be recorded—he not only scored 60, but scored in 
admirable style. There were no phenomenal scores; All 
India’s first innings total was but 147, and their second only 
93. England made 134, and in the second innings knocked 
up 108 at the cost of only one wicket—Gimblett was 67 not 
out. All India had better luck in Dublin, when they beat 
Ireland by ten wickets. As for the county championship, 
Derbyshire is at the top at the time of writing with a 
percentage of 64.16. 

The lawn tennis at Wimbledon began in excellent weather, 
but the second week saw rain and gloom. A great deal of 
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interesting play was nevertheless to be seen. For the third 
year in succession F. J. Perry won the men’s singles champion- 
ship, beating the German, G. von Cramm, by 6—1, 6—1, 
6—0. The figures are satisfactory, but the match was dis 
appointing, for the German player injured a leg-muscle at 
the very beginning. He made a gallant stand, however, when 
he would have been abundantly justified in retiring, but 
handicapped as he was he could do nothing against Perry’s 
play. It was a hopeless struggle, but von Cramm went down 
fighting and deserved the applause that he got. 


Mrs. Moody, the holder of the women’s singles champion- 
ship, was not here to defend her title. It went to Miss H. H. 
Jacobs, who beat Fra Sperling (Denmark) by 6—2, 4—46, 
7—5. The doubles championship had been held by the 
Australians, J. H. Crawford and A. K. Quist, but they were 
eliminated before the final round. The new doubles champions 
are G. P. Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey (Great Britain), who 
beat their compatriots, C. E. Hare and F. H. D. Wilde, by 
6—4, 3—6, 7—9, 6—1, 6—4. We still hold, too, the women’s 
doubles championship, Miss F. James and Miss K. E. Stammers 
vanquishing Mrs. M. Fabyan and Miss Jacobs (6—2, 6—1). 
It is also pleasant to record that F. J. Perry and Miss Round 
continue to hold the mixed doubles championship ; their 
victims were the United States players, D. Budge and Mrs. 
Fabyan (7—9, 7—5, 6—4). So that, on the whole, we have 
not done too badly. But what a pity that we were denied a 
fight for the singles championship between Perry and Austin ! 


Not on land alone have important sporting events taken 
place since the last issue of The National Review appeared. 
Of peculiar significance was the air race for the King’s Cup— 
significant inasmuch as a contest of this kind affords a stiff 
test of pilots and machines, and Heaven knows that skilled 
pilots and perfect machines in unlimited numbers will be 
needed in the near future if English people are to continue 
to sleep safely in their beds. Some high speeds were attained 
over the 312-mile course. Mr. Charles Gardner was the 
winner in Sir Cannon Guthrie’s Vega Gull at 164 miles an hour ; 
last year’s winner, Flight-Lieutenant T. Rose, was second 
in Lady Wakefield’s Hawk Six at 184 m.p.h.; Flight-Lieu- 
tenant J. B. Wilson came third in Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
Double Eagle (Gipsy Sixes) at 181 m.p.h. The highest speed 
reached, however, was by the Duke of Kent’s Mew Gull, 
flown by Captain E. W. Percival at 203 m.p.h., though this 
was 6 m.p.h. slower than last year. There were no dis- 
qualifications and no engine failures, and all 14 starters stayed 
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the course. What better evidence could there be of the 
capabilities of British pilots and of British engineering research 
and achievement as applied to aircraft ? 

Alas! If only we could do as well at rowing! The 
Zurich Club beat the Leander Club at Henley for the Grand 
Challenge Cup and for the Stewards’ Challenge Cup, and E. 
Rufli (of the Zurich Club) won the Diamond Sculls for the 
second time ; his opponent was T. H. Tyler, of the Thames 
| Rowing Club. How are we to get back our old supremacy in 
rowing ? An unusual element of excitement was introduced 
by the arrival of a Japanese crew from Tokyo. They rowed 
a fast stroke and wonders were expected of them, but the 
Zurich crew were not to be denied and beat the Orientals hand- 
somely. Finally, in deeper waters, let us notice the passing 
of King George’s old racing cutter Britannia.. Her day is 
done, and, stripped of equipment, the vessel was towed out 
into the Channel and sunk. It is a fitting end to a fine and 
famous ship, and no good yachtsman or other seaman would 
wish otherwise. Some relics, however, will still be with us. 
The Royal Naval College at Dartmouth will have Britannia’s 
racing mast; bell, binnacle and other fittings are to be 
distributed at King Edward’s discretion. 

F. GROVER. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 


That over the British Isles as a whole, the total 
rainfall will be much below the average amount. 


(b) That this expected deficiency will be general over 


the British Isles, and will be most marked in Scotland 
and the North of England. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


That during August the rainfall over the British Isles 
will not differ greatly from the average amount. 
That during the same month the East of Scotland 
will experience less than the average rainfall. 

That during September there will be a general 
deficiency of rain over the whole of the British Isles, 
excepting a few localities in the extreme West of 
Ireland. 


(f) That this deficiency will be strongly marked in the 


East of Scotland. 


(g) That during October there will again be a general 


deficiency of rain over all of the British Isles. 
That this deficiency will be most marked in the N.W. 
of the British Isles and least noticeable in the 8.E. 
quarter of England. 

(Note.—On the average of many years, October 

is the wettest month of the year over most of England 
and the London area.) 
That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
coming two months will, on the whole, be unusually 
warm months, but that about-—or shortly after— 
the autumnal equinox there will be a decided and 
abrupt fall in the temperature readings. 


DUNBOYNE, 9.vii.36. 
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[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. 


THE POWERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Srr,—In Episodes of the Month, p. 11, you quote the state- 
ment of the Chairman of the Suez Canal Co., as regards the 
impossibility of closing that Canal, but I have been told 
there is in the conditions laid down by the League of Nations 
a statement that a decision by the League can override any 
treaty and that therefore the Canal could have been closed 
if the Nations had decided on this step. I know that many 
people hold this view and blame our Government for not 
advocating this step which, if done early in the dispute, 
before Italy was absolutely committed to conquest, would 
have stopped the war. Though, of course, France would 
not have agreed. 

May I suggest that in your next Episodes you should 
make this point clear. Has the League the right to close 
the Canal, or not ? 

Yours truly, 
H. B. JEFFREYS 
Union Club, (Major-General). 
Brighton. 
July 9, 1936. 


[We refer to this letter in the Episodes.] 


THE NATIONAL LARDER 


THe Sopuisms oF Lorp HaAILsHAM 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Str,—Lord Hailsham’s able but misleading defence of 
the Government’s policy of doing nothing to meet the real 
dangers revealed by the war of 1914 deserves careful analysis. 
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He began muddling the issues by saying the enemy 
could cut off other things besides our food supply ; he even 
argued that food was not necessarily the first thing to store, 
if storage were adopted. Yet with our food supplies secure, 
there would at least be one less danger and that the greatest 
one, because granted there is a strong case for oil storage, 
the cutting off of all other things would produce hardship 
but not starvation and death. The difference is that between 
cutting off a man’s head or some of his limbs. Surely in a 
siege, for that is what it would amount to, food is a sine 
qua non, and one might ask why not store some of these 
other things though less indispensable? Besides, as regards 
oil, there is coal, and we could reconvert our merchant ships 
far quicker than we could grow the necessary food supplies. 

By a fine show of legal dialectics he put importation of 
food above home production or storage, because it was 
“flexible and largely decentralised,” calmly ignoring the 
menace of aircraft and the improved U-boat, yet to deal with 
U-boats we have only to-day a third of the small fast craft 
of 1914. He further compared our present food supply 
with that of 1931, when there was no immediate peril. The 
only relevant comparison is with 1914, when our population 
was four millions less and the number of men on the land 
far greater, while as regards corn crops there were 4,242,000 
acres under the plough in 1914, as against a beggarly 2,980,000 
in 1935! 

The Ottawa Agreement, makes no real difference. There 
was also plenty of food in the Colonies and Dominions in 
1914; the difficulty was to fetch it. For instance, the 
thousands of tons we bought in Australia which had to be 
left rotting on the quays there. 

The comparison between British and foreign tonnage is 
a mere red herring. The proper comparison is between 1936 
and 1914, when, according to Sir Vernon Thomson, excluding 
oil tankers sailing and non-trading ships there were only 
14,200,000 tons gross of shipping as against 16,000,000. 
Moreover, as Lord Phillamore has pointed out, where are the 
convoying ships to come from? In the last war we began 
with 110 cruisers; we have now only 50, and we shall be 
lucky to have 70 in five years’ time. As for neutral tonnage 
being freely available, that was not the opinion of such an 
expert as Mr. E. H. Watts, of the Shipping Federation, at 
the recent meeting of the Royal Society of Arts. 

It is true, as I have indicated, Lord Hailsham did not 
absolutely rule out the possibility of storage, but the rest 
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of his speech was devoted to raising all sorts of objections. 
Fancy, when we may have a war costing £5,000,000 per day, 
the questions of ‘‘ deterioration and periodical examination ” 
being put forward as possible objections. 

As for the diversion of ships to less dangerous ports, it 
is a mere palliative, since the necessary accommodation 
will not be forthcoming. With Hull out of action, where are 
the vast cargoes of wheat to be unloaded? How is a port 
that normally deals with certain goods suddenly to find 
accommodation for these extra masses of supplies, the bulkiest 
of all? His contention that “a good three months’ supply ” 
(estimated in a subsequent speech by Sir Samuel Hoare as 
six weeks) is sufficient, is simply ludicrous, in view of the 
increased menace. 

One more red herring! It is not a question of losing 
control of the seas ‘“‘for two or three weeks,” but 
of our merchant ships being torpedoed or destroyed 
from the air. Yet to judge from The Times’ report, 
Lord Hailsham ignored both the U-boat menace and 
the existence of raiders like the Hmden. How can our 
merchantmen, however “‘ speedy,” be protected from attacks 
from aircraft in the middle of their long voyages? More- 
over, if we lost the war through the causes he mentioned, 
what would be the position of our starving millions with 
this three months’ supply exhausted ? Would our enemies 
rush in to save us from starvation? If we can be bombed 
in our homes, so can our arsenals, our ports and our ship- 
ping. By all means let us have the strongest Navy and the 
strongest Air Force we can, but if nothing is done to protect 
our food supplies, we shall crumple up in the next war. 

It is a thousand pities that the debate in which the balance 
of argument was heavily on the side of the critics, cannot 
be posted up in every public building in England, as is done 
with important debates in France. The public could then 
judge of the pros and cons of the question. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
Melton Constable. 


THE NATIVE FRANCHISE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Str,—On page 560 of the May National Review it is 
stated that “ natives all over South Africa have been given 
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the power to vote on a separate Black franchise for three 
white delegates.” This should read “in Cape Colony.” 
For the whole Union (in addition to the three M.P.s for the 
Cape) there is to be a sort of Native Debating Society, with 
members elected on a scheme of communal voting. 

May I call attention to the most wicked feature of the 
whole business, i.e., the definition of “‘ Native’’ in the Act, 
It includes— 


1. Member of aboriginal tribe. 
2. The children of above. 
3. The children of above. 


That is to say, one black grandparent will brand men and 
women as “ Native.” In the upshot this is an attack on 
the “‘ Coloured’ franchise, since many hitherto listed as 
“ Coloured ” will now be listed as “‘ Native.” 

Other implications are tremendous. Natives carry passes, 
“* Coloured ” people do not ; Natives pay hut tax, and are rele- 
gated to a Native Reserve or Location. Natives may not buy, 
lease or inherit land except in a native area. Surely English 
people do not realise what is going on in the way of the 
oppression of helpless people in South Africa or they would 
show their indignation. 


Yours, etc., 


CoLonIstT. 


Cape. 
July, 1936. 


IF TANGANYIKA GOES TO GERMANY 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Smr,—People in this country are disturbed by the unsatis- 
factory statement made by British Ministers about Tangan- 
yika. 

Your readers may remember that about fifteen months 
ago I warned them of the grave dangers ahead, and it is but 
a melancholy satisfaction to me to know that much that I 
then foresaw has come nearer. 

I urged all concerned then to lose no time in taking 
vigorous combined action in the defence of Tanganyika, but 


nothing of any practical value was accomplished, with the — 
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result that the rapid march of events brought the danger of 
the cession of Tanganyika nearer. 

This re-instatement of Germany in that country means 
the geographical and economical isolation of the Rhodesias, 
with their final absorption by the South African Republic 
aimed at here. It means the establishment sooner or later 
of German trained native military and police forces on the 
frontiers of Kenya, an example which will certainly be copied 
by the Italian African Empire further north. It means the 
establishment of a German Naval base at Daar es Salaam. 
No treaties or understandings will prevent these events 
occurring, for we have proved the worthlessness of inter- 
national agreements signed by Germany. But it also means 
the end of Kenya and all it to-day stands for. 


Nor in South Africa can we look on unconcerned, for, 
thanks to British lack of Statesmanship, matters there are 
proceeding with increased momentum, and with Germany 
back in Africa it requires no great feat of intelligence to 
predict future events here. Quite apart from their ages, 
it may be confidently expected that neither Hertzog nor 
Smuts will be very much longer at the head of affairs. Hertzog 
has lost the confidence of the bulk of the Dutch, which has 
passed into the hands of Malan, and Smuts can no longer count 
on the support of the British. Pirow, who boasts of his German 
origin, and who has publicly stated his desire to see Germany 
once more back in Africa as a Colonial Power will find himself 
in a position to take the final and formal step of secession 
from the British Empire, a step which Hertzog and Smuts 
have just stopped short of. This expected action will imme- 
diately be followed by the publication of a German-South 
African economic and military agreement, the extent and 
depth of which will be governed by existing circumstances. 
England will of course be shocked, and will protest, saying 
to both Germany and South Africa, “‘ But you really can’t 
do that,” and they will reply, “‘ We are awfully sorry, but 
it’s been done.” 

Here is a great national emergency. It is your emergency 
as well as ours. What are you going to do about it ? There 
are some fine fellows in your Parliament working on the 
tight lines. Are you going to back them ?—I an, Sir, 

Yours, etc., 
G. R. RicHaRDs, 
Natal. 
July, 1936. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
TANGANYIKA 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Str,—It is to be hoped that Lord Francis Scott’s informa- 
tive article will open the eyes of the public to this very grave 
situation. A short time ago a League of Nations Union 
deputation waited on Mr. Baldwin, urging him to close the 
Suez Canal; this must have inevitably led to war; that a 
Peace Ballot Union should urge a policy which must lead to 
war is noteworthy. 

Mr. Baldwin replied that the League must be reformed— 
or, in other words, it must be strengthened; this can only 
be done by inducing some of the three leading powers— 
U.S.A., Japan and Germany, to return to the membership 
of the League—the two former from a geographical point 
of view are of little value—therefore, Germany must be 
tempted back by some inducement. She has already declared 
that she desires ‘ colonial expansion ’—the League, who do 
not own Tanganyika, therefore cannot give it to Germany, 
but they can put pressure on our Government to cede it. 

In these circumstances some apprehension as to the future 
of Tanganyika is justifiable, especially as it is increased by 
the evasive answers given in the House as to the future 
policy of the mandated territories. The system of Danegeld 
has been dead for hundreds of years—is it to be resuscitated 
because the Government have neglected to arm the Nation ? 


W. R. J. (Major). 
Minden, 
Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE TERRITORIES 


[The question of the Native Territories in South Africa 
is of such importance that we print in full the Government’s 
pledges given in the House of Commons July 16, 1936.— 
Ep., N.R.] 

Mr. Davip GRENFELL asked the Secretary of State for Dominion 

Affairs whether he can now make any statement as to the communica- 

tions between the Acting High Commissioner in South Africa and the 
Prime Minister of the Union with regard to the Prime Minister's 
pronouncement on the South African protectorates ? 
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The SEcRETARY OF StaTE FOR Dominion Arrarrs (Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald): The Acting High Commissioner for Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland has been in communication 
with the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa regarding the 
recent statements made by General Hertzog in the Union House of 
Assembly in connection with the question of the transfer of these 
Territories to the Union. General Hertzog states that he stands by 
the terms of the aide memoire of last year, and confirms that it is a 
full statement of the agreement reached between him and my pre- 
decessor. He has explained that his recent statements are to be read 
as an expression of his personal hope that, if the policy agreed to in the 
aide memoire is loyally carried out by both Governments, a position 
would, within a few years, be created which would permit the transfer 
of the Territories to the Union with the good-will of their populations. 
He agrees, however, with the view of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom that it is essential to the success of the policy 
of co-operation that it should not be hurried, and that until that policy 
has had a fair trial any predictions as to the period within which such a 
policy might be expected to succeed in bringing about the situation 
which the two Governments had in mind when the aide memoire was 
issued, must necessarily be in the nature of conjecture. I should like 
to take this opportunity to make it clear that there is no agreement 
or understanding between the Governments that the transfer of the 
Territories or of any one of them should take place within any specified 
time. 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom welcomed the 
recent generous offer of the Union Government to share in the cost of 
certain development schemes in the Territories as being in the spirit 
of the agreement embodied in the aide memoire, and they accordingly 
advised the native authorities to co-operate. It was made clear to the 
native authorities that the acceptance of this offer could not impair 
the pledges already given by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to consult the inhabitants of the Territories before any 
decision is reached as to transfer, and that such acceptance would not 
be regarded as in any way committing the chiefs on the point. In 
view, however, of the uneasiness which, it is understood, is still felt 
by the native authorities on the subject, His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom have now come to the conclusion that it would 
be preferable for the proposal for such financial assistance on the part 
of the Union Government to remain in abeyance for the present. 
General Hertzog has stated that he is entirely willing to agree to this 
course. 

Mr. GRENFELL: Are we to understand that the financial assistance 
offered by the Union is now to be withdrawn, and the matter remains 
in abeyance, and in the meantime His Majesty’s Government will make 
the necessary advance to carry out the intentions of that offer ? 
Further, am I to understand that the withdrawal of the financial 
assistance and the suspension of the discussions leaves the position 
of the Protectorates as it was, without prejudice to their future ? 

Mr. MacDonatp : In regard to the latter part of the question, the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards transfer remains exactly 
as it was stated in the aide memoire and other pronouncements made 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. As regards the question of 
financial assistance, the Union’s offer remains in abeyance, and the 
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question of making up the assistance from United Kingdom funds is 
now receiving very careful consideration, and part of it is already being 
considered by the Colonial Development Funds Committee. 

Sir Francis FREMANTLE: Will the Minister be able to assure us 
that the schemes that he and his predecessor have had in contemplation, 
for improving the health conditions and general welfare of the people, 
will not be in any way interfered with, but will go forward ? 

Mr. MacDonaLp: We are making progress, and we hope to make 
further progress. 

Mr. DonnER: Do the Government stand by the dispatch of July, 
1933, which is most specific in regard to the wishes of the inhabitants, 
and the aide memoire of 1935 ? 

Mr. MacDonatp: We stand by all the official pronouncements 
which have been made, and which are perfectly reconcilable one with 
the other. 

Lieut.-Commander FLETCHER: May we take it as certain that the 
wishes of the populations concerned will be the governing factor in this 
question of the transfer of these populations ? 

Mr. MacDonaLp : The Government stand by the pledge which they 
have given to the inhabitants of the Territories with regard to that 
matter. 


THE DEATH OF SIR CHARLES CREWE 


As we go to press the news has come of the death ofa 


great South African, Sir Charles Crewe. A former Cabinet 
Minister, he was alike successful as a soldier and in business. 
A great Imperialist, a wise counsellor and a staunch friend, 
he will be greatly missed by all who knew him and his work 
for South Africa and the Empire. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


LORD CONWAY’S PILGRIMAGE 


A PiueRim’s QuEST FoR THE DivinE, by Lord Conway of 
Allington. (Frederick Muller, 10s. 6d. net.). It is always 
well to listen to the words of an elder when he is considering 
the ultimate problems of existence, as Plato recognised 
when, at the opening of his immortal dialogue The Republic, 
he made Socrates begin his questionings with an old gentle- 
man of blameless life. The conclusions of one for whom we 
have respect and veneration and who has lived many years 
in this troubled world, whether we can accept them for our- 
selves or not, have behind them a tremendous force of actual 
experience. This force is multiplied when the conclusions 
are not merely the residue of long intercourse with fellow- 
beings, but are the fruit of conscious reflection on the ever- 
lasting riddles of life and death, spirit and matter, man and 
the universe. Such is the force behind this delightfully 
written book, for Lord Conway brings to the discussion far 
more than the blameless life of Socrates’ charming old gentle- 
man. Historian of art, intrepid mountaineer and ardent 
explorer, he has spent much of his existence in the active 
study of beauty, both natural and pictorial, the sense of 
which is the guiding inspiration of his many and well-known 
books: and, besides having thus made acquaintance with 
men and their modes of life in most diverse parts of the world, 
with the monuments left by past genius and the works of 
great thinkers, with danger, with privation and with the 
drudgery inseparable from all research, he was for thirteen 
years a member of the House of Commons and still, with 
that good sense and good humour which are his qualities, 
takes part in the discussions of the Upper House. This book 
is the expression of his private reflections on the mysteries, 
and, as he says, it has accompanied him through life. “ At 
four different times it has been entirely rewritten, and now, 
after a final revision, I part from it with regret because it 
has become a kind of old friend whom I shall be sorry not to 
meet again.” Who could open such a book by such a writer 
without keen anticipation? That, at least, was my own 
attitude, and I found my anticipation of pleasure and interest 
amply fulfilled, though the book did not turn out to be 
exactly what, to me, its title suggested. 
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I had imagined that the narrative would be strictly auto- 
biographical, another tale of exploration and adventure, 
albeit in the ungeographical regions of philosophy, in which 
the pilgrim would be Lord Conway and his progress Lord 
Conway’s life: instead, I found the type of book of which 
Plato’s dialogues are examples, the discussion of philosophy 
in the form of dialogue by characters who represent different 
points of view and who are not identifiable with, though they 
may have been suggested by, actual persons. The narrator 
writes in the first person, and no doubt his conclusions repre- 
sent the author’s: but we have no right to assume that the 
“1” of this very delightful narrative is identical with the 
author, or that the other characters and events recorded are 
strictly historical 


This inference is made all the more probable by the fact 
that, though the first draft of the book was written in 1878, 
the whole, except for the first chapter, is supposed to take 
place some years after the Great War, by which time any- 
body who had been at Cambridge with Lord Conway would 
have lived for more than sixty years: and it is plain that the 
attractive and intelligent Peter Lynton, who is portrayed in 
Chapter I as leader of the Graduates’ Society, is hardly 
meant to be sixty when in Chapter II his old parents are 
mourning his untimely death, for his old mother calls him 
“our Galahad before whom life spread out the promise of so 
wonderful a future.” Yet it is from the blank misgivings of a 
creature in the moment of bereavement that the pilgrim’s 
serious quest begins. From which it follows that the pilgrim 
is conceived as being a somewhat younger man than his 
creator and that, in general, the narrative must be regarded 
as a frame of fiction devised—and it is very well devised— 
to support the search for philosophic truth. Let me sum- 
marise the narrative as briefly as possible, for my com- 
mentary, such as it is, will then become clearer, if also, 
unfortunately, shorter. 


The Pilgrim (who will for convenience be designated as P.) 
opens by recalling the discussions of a society of Cambridge 


graduates, among whom Peter Lynton, “‘ an attractive and © 


obviously intelligent youth,” was a leader. Of their beliefs 
in general he says—and the date of reference must be about 
1880—that their inherited faith had been shaken by the 
arguments of Herbert Spencer and the discoveries of Darwin 


and that “one prop after another that had buttressed the | 


religious structure of a previous generation was being knocked 


away, so that most of us could only take refuge in some sort : 
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of undefined agnosticism.” But they were far from being 
irreligious, though they stood for Darwin: they were ardent 
seekers, and Peter Lynton’s last words to P. were: “ Thus 
we end where we began—the search for God and a future life 
remains our quest.” Between this end of Chapter I and the 
events of Chapter II an indefinite time elapses, during which 
P., in the intervals of studying the history of Art, becomes a 
close friend of the Lynton family, and almost a son after the 
death of three Lyntons in the war. One autumn day P. is 
summoned from Geneva by a telegram. Peter Lynton lay 
dying as the result of a motor accident. Hurrying to England 
he finds the two old parents seated in despair on either side 
of the great fireplace. Neither of them can find any comfort : 
they turn to their daughter-in-law, a war widow, who tells 
them that her comfort comes from spiritualistic communica- 
tions. P. then has a last talk with the dying man, who says 
that his life appears to him as a completed whole and that he 
accepts death, although without any illuminated vision of 
beatitude. In a sense of great peace, he passes away. P. 
then asks old Mr. Lynton how he regards the future life, and 
the old man answers that he has no desire for any future life 
comparable to the only life we know, nor does he fear 
annihilation. P. parts from him with the words : 

“Your whole argument leaves out any conception of a divine 
mystery as a real element in the constitution of things, existing alto- 
gether outside the region of sense. Now I intend to devote my days 
to a search for what we briefly include under the name of God.” 

adding that Einstein’s doctrine of the space-time continuum 
may entirely revolutionise our ideas about both the present 
and the possible future life. 

The pilgrimage (we have reached Chapter V) has now 
fairly started. P. travels far and wide to the Alps, the 
Bolivian Andes, the Tierra del Fuego and to Spitsbergen. 
Scenes of great and majestic natural beauty move him to a 
kind of rapture. He describes one such experience—it is a 
beautiful passage—when witnessing an Arctic landscape. 
P. then continues his reflections on natural beauty in an 
Alpine village till he is visited with a doubt whether beauty 
is really inherent in Nature. The longed-for illumination does 
not come to him, and he walks down to Lake Garda, standing 
above which and pondering on the work of ages that had 
created the lovely scene, he again experiences an ecstatic 
sense of contact with a world of mystery and spiritual glory. 
At San Vigilio, next day, P. converses with a delightful old 
professor, who introduces the view that Nature is entirely 
hostile to man, and wholly evil from man’s standpoint. In a 
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long and admirable dialogue the professor states his conviction 
that man’s proper life is a struggle against Nature for know- 
ledge of the divine. 

“ Physically and spiritually Nature is his enemy. It is in our 
contest with it that consciousness of the spiritual world develops. 
The God of Love is the very antithesis to the Creator of the Universe 
in which our lot is cast. . . . The fate of the divine element in Man is 
not bound up with the fate of the Universe. It may perish, but the 
divine remains, and its years shall have no end.” 

On this uncompromising statement of dualism P. medi- 
tates in a boat and, on returning to the hotel, takes part in a 
conversation with the professor and an artist on the relation 
of art to natural beauty and the nature of great art, which 
is agreed to lie in its being a revelation of the divine. This 
preoccupation with the problem of beauty continues as P. 
visits Venice with the professor, where they discourse on the 
changing attitudes of generations to scenes of beauty and P. 
comes to the conclusion that the esthetic and moral values 
cannot inhere in the material universe, but are a property 
of the spiritual element in man. How, then, to enter the 
“ Kingdom of Beauty” and so dwell there as to quicken the 
creative fire within us ? 

P. now parts from the professor, and meditates daily in 
St. Mark’s, hoping for some such revelation as comes to the 
artist, poet or mystic. He meets Mary Lynton and sits with 
her in the Piazza listening to a large orchestra playing under 
a famous conductor. In the company of Mary, a soul at peace, 
and under the. influence of scene and music, he is rapt into a 
timeless ecstacy. P. then questions Mary, who confesses that 
she has rejected spiritualism as false and is living “on the 
outskirts of mysticism” of which she faintly expresses her 
experience. He contrives a meeting between Mary and the 
professor at Asolo, and a dialogue takes place on the nature 
of mysticism and rapture. The professor delivers a little 
discourse on mystic belief down the ages, and warns P. 
against striving after rapture, which should only be a rare 
experience for normal people. 

P. now moves to Rome, and soon after his arrival hears 
that the old professor had died in his favourite seat on the 
Sicilian sea-shore, an event which revives the problem of 
death. A new character, a mathematician and _ stellar 
physicist, is introduced. This Dr. Chisholm expounds, by 
means of ingenious images, the theory of four-dimensional 
space, and the discussion of the bearing of this upon any 
conception of eternity proceeds for some time, ending in the 
comparison of human life to the formation of a rock-crystal 
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and the quotation of the famous passage from “ Sartor 
Resartus ” about the annihilation of time and space which 
concludes: ‘‘ Believe . . . that time and space are not God, 
but creations of God; that with God as it is a universal 
HERE, so it is an everlasting NOW.” Next morning the 
conversation is resumed, the possibility that true dreams are 
a glimpse into four-dimensional reality is suggested, and the 
mathematician departs, remarking that he is not an in- 
veterate transcendentalist. His place is immediately taken 
by a retired English barrister who has taken minor orders 
and holds some official appointment at the Vatican which 
gives him the title of Monsignore. He discourses on the 
notion of eternity as an endless continuation in time, saying 
that it seems to him a horrible idea, and supports his aversion 
from it by a disquisition on the development of art through 
the ages which has only been made possible by the death of 
successive ideals. Schools flourish, culminate and decay, and 
only their greatest works survive. But another friend, one 
Arthur Frensham, turns the conversation towards a dis- 
quieting thought. How many marvellous works of art, he 
says, have already been destroyed: what if man and all his 
works were one day to be annihilated ? Monsignore replies 
soothingly that to ask such a question involves a miscon- 
ception of time, and again quotes Carlyle’s words about 
universal HERE and everlasting NOW. 

Mary and P. now talk alone in the Borghese Gardens, 
about Peter Lynton, the total vision at the moment of death, 
and the possibility that our life is nothing but the process of 
adding a fourth-dimension proportionate to the three dimen- 
sions in which the process takes place. P. leans strongly to 
this view, which means that this life is eternity and that 
completed lives are like rock crystals, flawed or flawless, but 
components, none without value, in a total structure. He 
notes that the problem of evil is involved, but gets over it 
by another metaphor. P., Frensham and Monsignore return 
a little desultorily to the problem of eternity for works of 
art, including music, and the party breaks up. P. con- 
fesses, in a letter to Mary, that, for all their conversation, 
they had come no nearer to the revelation of the divine than 
when the quest began. They debate the exact nature of 
conscience and agree to meet in Assisi, with an introduction 
to an English friar. This they do, and in one of the most 
agreeable passages of the book the happiness of a convinced 
Franciscan is described. The friar commends P. to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the spirit and life of St. 
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Francis. This P. proceeds to do by camping for a week on 
the island of 8. Francesco in Deserto, which with its monastery 
lies between Venice and Torcello. Here he keeps a diary of 
meditation, four days of which are here given and conclude 
the pilgrimage. P. gives up questioning and accepts his part 
of normal man in a world of men, rejecting the notion of 
Redemption, asserting the unchangeable eternity of the 
present and the past, enlarging his view of eternal life as a 
completion, and affirming his belief in an ultimate antagonism 
between the blind forces of nature and spiritual life, which is 
knowledge of the divine. He concludes: 

“Thus the outcome of all our discussions is a very simple lesson 
that we must follow the divine lead, whatever way it takes us, con- 
fident that he who seeks shall find and to whomsoever knocketh a door 
shall be opened. Illumination is not to be sought in abandonment of 
the world, or in ascetic practices, or in a life of abnegation and obedi- 
ence, but in doing as well as we can the duties and calls of every day. 
If we determine to live in an atmosphere of beauty and goodness we 
shall find the divine gifts quietly awaiting our acceptance.” 

Now, if these words were taken by themselves to represent 
the gist of the whole book, it might well be said that they 
are not new. There is, for instance, an often-quoted verse 
from a hymn: 

“The daily round, the common task 

Will furnish all we need to ask, 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 
But the value of this book, to the great literary qualities of 
which my summary does no justice, lies in the discussions 
themselves with their persuasive words and their beautiful 
illustrations all bearing the stamp of a lofty mind and an 
unusual perception. The conclusions will not commend them- 
selves to all minds, but from the process of reading the book, 
with its infinite suggestion, there is nobody who could not 
benefit. Lord Conway’s preoccupation with a new con- 
ception of eternity, especially as a comfort to the bereaved, 
seems, to me at least, disproportionately developed, and the 
awkward problems raised by the notion that “the future 
life for which men sought was the life we now live” are very 
lightly dismissed. I asked myself sometimes how his Pil- 
grim’s convictions, couched in phrases that bear abundant 
witness to a full and serene life, spent in the pursuit of high 
things, would strike, for instance, a consumptive worker 
coughing in a fetid slum, a criminal visited by terror or 
remorse, and indeed anybody who would be impelled to ask 
with indignation why, if his present life was eternity, that 
particular and defective crystal of eternity should have been 
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selected as his. Innumerable other difficulties could be put 
forward, one of the most formidable being that, while you 
postulate freewill in the crystal-forming stage of this world, 
you conceive eternity as timeless and spaceless; and a 
human mind can only represent this conception to itself by 
concluding that, sub specie aeternitatis, what we call the future 
already exists simultaneously with the past and present. 
Again, to conceive zsthetic beauty—pictures, statues, es- 
pecially music—without the structure of succession and 
duration is an impossibility. Without our senses we could not 
be aware of them at all: and even the loftiest thoughts of 
poets and prophets are conveyed in words, themselves sense- 
impressions, without which our thinking has no meaning. 

The fact is that there is no mortal explanation of the great 
mysteries which cannot, by mortal processes of thought and 
argument, be reduced to an impossible dilemma, between 
the horns of which, if we choose at all, we are impelled to do 
so by a non-rational conviction, which Lord Conway’s Pilgrim 
calls the voice of the divine. This inner voice, it is well 
known, does not speak identically to all men: to a Christian, 
a Mahommedan, a Brahmin, a Buddhist, it says different 
things: yet all agree that the mind should seek attunement 
to it, and that it is a better guide than any precept. Anything 
that we say of it is vitiated by the impossibility of expressing 
the greater by the less. “ Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnis ”’: as well try to express the Choral Symphony on a 
tom-tom. Yet conviction is everything, the only spring of 
achievement, the only unfailing weapon in combat, the only 
sure source of leadership and worthy ascendancy over others. 
Our Pilgrim does not consider the fighters and leaders: he 
is somewhat a quietist in his meditations. Nevertheless, even 
fighters and leaders may get light from his discussions, for the 
Pilgrim has fewer illusions than they about the things worth 
fighting for and goals worth reaching. And to read this book 
is to realise again how much more refreshing it is to reflect 
upon the unfathomable mysteries than to worry over the 
trivial anxieties that every day beset us. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE CHARM OF CRIME 


SANDBAR SINISTER, by Phoebe Atwood Taylor (Gollancz) ; 
TRAGEDY AT WEMBLEY, by Cecil Freeman Gregg (Methuen); 
Toe A.B.C. Murprrs, by Agatha Christie; THovu 
oF Dratu, by Nicholas Blake; at Breaxrast, by 
John Rhode ; Tue Loss or THE JANE VosPER, by Freeman 
Wills Crofts (The Crime Club, Collins); Porson, 
by Georgette Meyer (Hodder & Stoughton); Trent’s Own 
Casz, by E. C. Bentley and H. Warner Allen (Constable) ; 
Gaupy Niexut, by Dorothy Sayers (Gollancz). 7s. 6d. each. 
Stories of mysterious crime have a perennial fascination. 
Succeeding generations have had their plots cooked for them 
by Mrs. Radcliffe, Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, Sherlock Holmes 
and a host of imitators, yet we still remain Catherine Morlands 
at heart. The tide of detective fiction is at its flood now- 
adays, and out of the welter a new type is emerging which 
may raise the crime story above the level of an ingenious 
and exciting tale. The vast majority of thrillers, however, 
still conform to pattern. A gentleman, usually the head of 
his family, is murdered in the first chapter. His demise 
arouses less emotional disturbance than would be caused by 
the departure of the kitchenmaid, and it transpires that 
everyone in the house has good reason for wishing him dead. 
The murderer is unmasked through the efforts of a good- 
looking amateur sleuth or a stout and humorous officer from 
the “‘ Yard,” with the assistance of an attractive and resource- 
ful young woman who finds a husband in the process. The 
salutary effect of crime detection on the character and 
fortunes of the female sex is an indispensable feature of 
modern detective stories. Sandbar Sinister is a spirited 
example of this type from the United States; perhaps 
somewhat ‘“‘slap-up”’ and breathless for British taste, but 
cheerful and readable. Tragedy at Wembley teems with life 
and movement, but suffers somewhat from an overdose of 
complications. Inspector Higgins is a human and sympa- 
thetic figure, not too ‘dam clever,” but the reader is left 
slightly bewildered as to the why and wherefore of the number- 
less suspects who cross his path and disappear unexplained 
at the end. 


All the Crime Club stories are good. The A.B.C. Murders 
is based on a simple and ingenious conception, sufficiently 
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convincing to carry our interest on through four murders 
before the perpetrator is discovered. We may hesitate to 
believe that a man would kill four people in order to encompass 
the death of one, but once he has decided to do it we can 
even imagine a grim satisfaction in the execution of such 
a clever plan. In Thou Shell of Death the victim is a remark- 
able personality ; there are touches of real romance in the 
story, and Georgia Cavendish, if you take away her parrot, 
is really human. Death at Breakfast holds our interest well, 
but The Loss of the Jane Vosper stands in a category above 
the others. We find ourselves aboard a merchant liner, seven 
days out from London on her way to South America. We 
stand on the bridge with her captain and hear the first of 
the mysterious explosions in the hold which in less than three 
hours sent the ship to the bottom. The story of those hours 
is wonderfully told, we would willingly spend the whole 
book with Captain Hassell, his two Mates and his Scotch 
engineer. We turn, however, to the detection of the crime 
which sent the good ship to her doom. There is not an 
improbable word or fact in the whole story: it is as matter 
of fact as it is graphic and dramatic. Behold Here’s Poison 
shows us an ill-assorted family in grumbling dependence on 
on one old man, the victim. Every member of it runs true 
to type, with disastrous results to one of them, and we only 
realize what a good fellow the hero is when he is divorced 
from his odious relations. 


It is delightful to meet Trent after an absence of twenty 
years. In T'rent’s Own Case the plot is good enough to hold 
us throughout, and the tragedy is the inevitable outcome of 
the characters who take part in it. The philanthropic million- 
aire, who satisfies his puritanical conscience by employing 
men with a past which he can always hold over them, meets 
his end at the hands of one of them. Any of them might 
have done it, but the only incontrovertible clue points to 
Trent himself as the murderer. The story is told with Mr. 
Bentley’s usual humour and charm, and Mr. Warner Allen 
brings expert knowledge to bear on the wine cork which plays 
a leading part in the story. 


Of all the thrillers of the past twelve months, however, 
the palm must undoubtedly rest with Gaudy Night. As 
a book it stands by itself. Life in a feminine university is 
depicted with startling insight. The loyalty of the dons of 
a women’s college at Oxford to their ideals of education 
and sex equality is in constant though unconscious conflict 
with their deepest feminine instincts, They are fussy and 
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spoiling to their servants, but merely irritated and unsympa- 
thetic to the girl undergraduate who is driven to attempt 
suicide. The best of them “sits up and takes notice” 
when an attractive young man walks into the quad. The 
poltergeist who troubles them is the direct consequence of 
their attitude to life ; their courage and commonsense triumph 
in the end, but most of them, we imagine, are left furiously 
thinking. The highest praise we can give this book is to say 
that having read it once for the mystery, you will read it 
again to savour more fully the many good things in it and 
the skill of its characterization. 


SAINT JOAN 


Sarnt Joan oF Arc. By V. Sackville-West. (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 10s.) Strange as it may seem, the twentieth 
century is perhaps more competent than its predecessors 
to deal with the mentality of the fifteenth. Mrs. Harold 
Nicholson’s spirit and charm of writing belong to every 
age ; the strength of her modernity lies in a complete freedom 
from conventional views, ecclesiastical or other, courage to 
call a spade a spade and a sympathetic human touch. She 
does not dogmatise about Jeanne; she merely weighs all 
the evidence and makes up her mind about her heroine as 
she goes along. The result is a supremely interesting and 
moving character study of great literary merit. Jeanne 
reveals herself, not as a haloed stained-glass figure, but as a 
very remarkable human character, despite the fact that her 
whole life was governed by supernatural visions. Mrs. 
Nicholson’s considered verdict on these visions does credit 
to her commonsense and breadth of view. In the seclusion 
of her home, for several years, Jeanne received from St. 
Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margaret the mission to save 
France from the English invaders and to crown the Dauphin 
King at Rheims. She raised the siege of Orleans, defeated 
the English in battle and stood by Charles VII in the cathedral 
at Rheims. With a peasant’s tenacity and limited vision 
she insisted on the fulfilment of these events in their order, 
though the delay at Rheims enabled the English to recover 
their position and she thereby lost the ground gained. In 
the hurly-burly of court life her saints fell silent—peace of 
mind and leisure for contemplation are essential to such 
visitations—the treachery of her enemies and the apathy of 
her supporters proved too much for her and she fell. In the 
silence and rigour of her prison cell her saintly guidance 
returned and enabled her to bear with unbelievable courage 
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and self control the awful ordeal of her trial and death. She 
was a patriot at a time when patriotism as a ruling factor in 
individual character was almost unknown. If she was 
indeed a saint, the bitter satire of Shaw’s epilogue is justified. 
The world is never ready for people like Jeanne ; they shake 
us out of our easy ways. Yet posterity has an ironical way 
of canonizing them, while consigning pleasanter folk to 
oblivion. The book is admirably produced, the print itself 
is a pleasure to read. 


HOW NOT TO REBEL 

1715: THE Story or THE Risine. By Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler. (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) These authors are proven 
authorities on the Scottish Jacobites and their ill-starred 
would-be kings, James and Charles Edward. In all their 
historical studies they combine knowledge of the world 
with a happy literary style. They treat the affair of the 
Rising soberly, on its merits—or rather demerits. It is a 
lesson in how not to rebel, however good the cause. If the 
English Jacobite could find it easy to despise Mar’s futile 
effort, which he himself abandoned and left to its fate, the 
Scot could retort that his loyalty to the Stuarts was not 
confined to drinking roystering toasts to the ‘‘ King over the 
water.”” Nor could the Whigs pose as heroes, for investigation 
shows that Argyll, the great soldier of Whig-Campbell legend, 
was only surpassed in nerveless incompetence by Mar himself. 
The authors are right when they lay down that “the great 
Montrose, given Mar’s forces and opportunities, would have 
won Scotland for his master in three weeks.” Such a victory 
would, however, have probably resulted in a James VIII 
in Scotland and a George I in England, for while Mr. and 
Miss Tayler show that Scottish hatred of the recent union 
with England recruited many Jacobites and a successful 
rising might have rallied all Scotland, the new King would 
have found his subjects far too busy with their own affairs 
to invade a hostile England, where the Whigs were well 
entrenched. The possibilities of the situation were nipped 
in the bud by Sheriffmuir, probably on both sides the most 
incompetent battle ever fought. Individual heroes, such as 
the Earl Marischal and Mackintosh of Borlum, whose raid 
into England was in the true Montrose tradition, serve but 
to enhance the melancholy of the tale. Incidentally, the story 
of the campaign proves the truth of the maxim that negative 
information is always useful. The book is a fine study of 
an absorbing but depressing chapter of British history. 
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AN ARABIAN ODYSSEY 


SouTHERN GATES oF ARABIA. By Freya Stark. (Murray, 
16s.) Miss Stark sets out on a note of sheer fun and excite- 
ment at finding herself, a solitary Englishwoman, disembark. 
ing on the Arabian shore. With true faith she commits 
herself to the local inhabitants to guide and serve her on 
her travels to investigate the “‘ Incense Road which carried 
the spices of the Southern coasts and the goods of India to 
the Mediterranean.” This road dated from prehistoric 
times and continued as long as Western and near Eastern 
religions needed incense as a man needs food. Alas, Miss 
Stark caught commonplace western measles, nearly dying 
from after-effects due to too much zeal when she should have 
been convalescing. Thus, we only have the start of a promis- 
ing escapade of historical research, for the route she took to 
her jumping-off place was archelogically barren. She is 
the writer and the traveller born, and describes what she 
did achieve so well that we can share her bitter disappoint- 
ment at this untimely interruption. All is grist to her mill: 
no experience comes amiss to her. Her courageous reliance 
on local guides and servants was amply repaid by loyal ser- 
vice ; she gained their confidence as she would never have 
done with an organized retinue. They talked to her naturally, 
and in the same effortless, good-humoured and observant 
way she passes on her experiences to her reader, thus con- 
tinuing a series of delightful contacts. There is no “ fine 
writing,” no striving after effect ; technique and craftsmanship 
are always exactly suited to the occasion. May she try 
again and have better luck, for we who stay at home will 
reap the reward. The maps are adequate, and the photographic 
illustrations excellent. 


SUCCESSFUL COLONISATION 
Tue Brrtu or Utster. By Cyril Falls. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Falls describes the end of the treacherous and squabbling. 


rule of O’Neills, O’Donnells, Maguires, and other Irish chief- 
tains of ancient Ulster, and the birth of the modern Anglo- 
Saxon Northern Ireland. As a good, but by no means a 
fanatical, Ulsterman, he dispels the Celtic myth of the good 
old days, and shows that James I and his remarkable Lord- 
Deputy, Chichester, initiated and carried out one of the most 
successful and justifiable colonisations in history. Ireland 
being Great Britain’s back door for Catholic invasion and 
intrigue, the only way to make Britain permanently safe 
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would have been to colonise all Ireland similarly. It is 
therefore hard to understand the author’s disapproval of 
Charles I and Wentworth, who merely tried to carry James’ 
policy to its logical end. Nor was Wentworth’s harshness 
to the City of London Plantation due to political spite. As 
Mr. Falls himself shows, from the very first the Londoners 
made bad colonists. The 1618 survey showed that while the 
Scottish, and, to a less degree, the English, settlers had made 
good progress with building and farming, Londonderry, 
apart from a strong outer wall, had only one completed 
school to its credit—a significant forecast of the ways of 
democracy. Nor had they mended their ways at Wentworth’s 
coming. Apart from this criticism this book is a first-rate 
historical study of the birth and performances of a remarkable 
and loyal race of men. National Review readers will especially 
welcome the final summary of events from 1641 to 1933. 


Rotiine On : The Log of a Land Rover. By B. Eyre-Walker. 
(Seeley Service, 10s. 6d.) The author, a Yorkshireman, has 
had twenty years of world-roaming. We meet him first 
hunting for a job on the Coldstream Ranch, “ the Deadbeat’s 
Paradise,” where Canadians, Americans, Englishmen, Scots- 
men, Irishmen, French Canadians and Red Indians all mingle 
in a rough brotherhood. Later on he fares better (as he 
certainly seems to have deserved), and manages an estate—a 
dangerous enough business with lawless characters around 
who send such threatening messages as ‘‘ Doan shoot no moah 
dawgs a word to the wise is sufficient if yu do yu will git the 
same yourself.” By tact and courage Mr. Eyre-Walker 
managed to evade knife or bullet, though there were times 
when death seemed near (as the reader may discover in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘On the Brink’’). There is sometimes in 
books of this sort a laboured striving after effect, a constant 
endeavour to lay the colour on as thickly as the English 
language will permit, and to paint life in the rough at its 
blackest. Here the author falls into no such error. He 
writes simply, frankly, and agreeably, with no suggestion of 
bombast or of the “‘ hundred per cent. he-man.” Adventure 
and thrilling incident there are in plenty, but they are recorded 
with a naturalness which gives added force to the narrative 
and a modesty that makes them appear as the ordinary 
events of daily life and work in wild places. The author 
confesses to having known the cold shiver down the spine 
(“Tam but human,” he says), but looking back on his twenty 
years of roaming he awaits “‘ with keen anticipation the time 
and opportunity when I can again roll on to further adven- 
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ture.” A bracing, virile book this, providing abundant 
enjoyment for healthy-minded readers. 


New Writinc. Edited by John Lehmann. (The Bodley 
Head, 6s.) Here we have the first number of what is, appar. 
ently, a new literary magazine in disguise, for New Writi 
is to be published, we are told, twice a year, and the further 
volumes will presumably be bound as this is, like a book. It 
differs, of course, from a literary magazine in that there are 
no reviews or editorial notes, and for that reason alone such 
an experiment is interesting, for every inch of print and 
paper can thus be given to creative work. Mr. Lehmann 
has gone far afield for his material : all the stories are printed 
in English, but eight of them have been translated from the 
German, French or Russian, and of the ten remaining, four 
have a foreign setting. The editor’s aim, therefore, is clear, 
and it is made still clearer by a note stating that New Writing 
does not intend to open its pages to writers of sentiments 
considered by the Editor to be “reactionary” or Fascist. 
All the stories are well written ; all worth reading, but one 
looks in vain for anything of real distinction, and the per- 
sistent ‘‘ realism ” to which most of these young writers are 
evidently sworn is a little apt to try the temper. In that, 
however, Mr. Lehmann is the most at fault ; in life there are 
wind and water as well as blood and sweat, music as well as 
groans and curses, and one feels that such a collection could 
have been better balanced. Among the best of these stories 
are Alfred Kantorowicz’s “‘ The Western Front,” and “ My 
Enemy,” translated from the French of André Chamson. 


TUNNELLERS. By Captain W. Grant Grieve and Bernard 
Newman. (Herbert Jenkins, 15s.) The War of 1914-1918 
was fought on sea and land and in the air. It was also fought 
(though the untutored know little about it) underground, and 
here justice is done and well merited tribute paid to the gallant 
men who burrowed diligently towards and beneath enemy 
positions, blowing them sky-high to make way for advancing 
infantry. The story of the conception and growth of tunnel- 
ling as a means of effecting a breach in heavily fortified and 
intricately entrenched lines is a fascinating bit of War history. 
Credit is rightly given to the late Major J. Norton Griffiths, 
head of a firm of engineering contractors, a keen Imperialist, 
known as “‘ Empire Jack.” His exposition of “‘ clay-kicking ” 
to ‘‘ astonished members ”’ of Staffs in France convinced the 
military authorities of the possibilities of tunnelling to such 
excellent purpose that cadres of companies “sprang up as 
fast as he called for them.” 


The Germans had started before _ 
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us in tunnelling, but the formation of our first Tunnelling 
Company, R.E., was quick work. On Thursday, February 17, 
1915, the men, as civilians, were burrowing sewers under 
Manchester: on the following Monday they were working 
underground at Givenchy. The climax of tunnelling came at 
Messines, when 250 tons of explosive were planted deep on a 
front of 4,500 yards—the description of the period of anxious 
working and waiting before the tremendous paroxysm of the 
explosion shook the earth for miles around, is an impressive 
and indeed almost terrifying story. The tunnellers worked 
with cold courage in confined spaces and with the knowledge 
that death or worse might come at any second from counter- 
mining or from an enemy break-through. Their work 
brought no spectacular glory, but they ‘‘ loosed thunderbolts 
that Jove might have envied.” 


OTHER NOTICES 


MOLLY LEPELL, LADY HERVEY. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
(Harrap, 15s.) Molly Lepell was born, felicitously enough, in the nursling 
year of the great century which she was destined to adorn with wit and 
beauty, although that beauty, like that of many another fascinating woman 
of history, seems to have owed more to personal magnetism than to perfection 
of feature. It would be difficult for any biographer so capable as Miss 
Stuart to produce anything but an absorbing book out of such rich material, 
but, interesting as this volume undoubtedly is, in some ways it is not quite 
so successful as it might be. It may be that “‘ youth’s youngest daughter ” 
does not really stand out sufficiently from others of her generation to 
dominate a closely written book such as this ; perhaps—churlish though it 
seems to suggest it—Miss Stuart has not, in this instance at least, the gift 
of throwing up the high lights of the portrait, but we are often beset with the 
feeling that here we have more, as the publishers claim, “a cross-section 
through the social and intellectual history of the period” than a really 
memorable life story. Certainly Pope, Gay, Chesterfield, Walpole and many 
other distinguished men paid poetic tribute to ‘‘ dear Molly,” but it was an 
age of poetic tribute, and we may take that reminder without in any way 
suggesting that all the century’s swans were geese! However, to the 
student of this most entrancing of periods this book will no doubt prove of 
great value, and its family history is admirable. Miss Stuart includes much 
hitherto unpublished prose and verse, among which are letters, documents 
and diaries from family papers of the Marquess of Bristol at Ickworth House 
and the Earl of Ilchester at Holland House. The illustrations, which are 
very fine, are mostly taken from the family portraits at Ickworth. There is 
also a family tree of the Herveys from 1665 to 1859, and an index which is 
a model of its kind. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. By J. D. Beresford. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) The novel is, of course, a proper field for romantic happenings, but 
surely Mr. Beresford strains his readers’ credulity too much in this story of 
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a young man who, fired by one glance from a pair of grey eyes belonging toa 
child of twelve to whom he has never spoken, goes back from a Cornish 
holiday with all his ideas revolutionized, fully determined to make money 
and enjoy the worldly advantages which he associates with the child’s 
family and environment. Years afterwards, half-way through the Great 
War, he meets the child again, now a girl of seventeen, and the meeting is 
the culmination of an extremely unlikely set of coincidences. We are asked 
to believe that there has been some kind of unspoken sympathy between 
the two the whole time, they both accept each other’s devotion as the 
natural thing, and the young man goes off to be a conscientious objector 
because the girl surprises him by holding the same opinions as his own 
father, who has brought him up on pacifist principles. In doing so he incurs 
the displeasure (already manifested over a trivial incident on the first 
Cornish holiday) of the girl’s father, a soldier of the old school, and it is not 
until the War is over and there have been many family troubles that our 
hero and heroine come together again. With a Dante and a Beatrice such 
stories may convince, but something more is needed than Mr. Beresford’s 
competence as a novelist of the substantial, but not highly imaginative, 
school. 


PEOPLE OF OUR CLASS: A PLAY. By St. John Ervine. 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). The author says in his preface that this play has 
been declined by every manager in England and America: “by the Americans 
on the ground that it is too English, by the English on the grounds that it 
was not English enough ; and now in despair of obtaining a performance, 
I cast it on the printing press so that I may at least obtain publication.” 
It is proverbially hard to gauge popular taste in the theatre, yet it seems 
strange that this significant and interesting production by a playwright 
of proved competence should fail to get a hearing. It is a serious comedy 
dealing with people for whom modern England seems to have no use. 
Families whose sons have for generations served their country in the army, 
navy or in India, and whose daughters married public servants, now find 
it almost impossible to earn a living or to marry in their own world. They 
are bred to traditions and instincts unsuited to modern trade and commerce. 
They have hitherto rightly considered themselves the backbone of England ; 
how can they adapt themselves to changing conditions so as not to go down 
in the world? Shena, the daughter of such a family, frankly admits that 
she cannot find a husband from her own class, though she realizes that, 
for her, a husband, children and a home of her own are the most important 
things in life. She marries a chemist, the son of the local butcher, a very 
rising young man, and undoubtedly their children promise to be the upper 
classes of to-morrow. Shena’s brother, Edward, once a good wartime soldier 
is now a neurotic and jobless drunkard. He is sensationally converted by 
the Salvation Army which he joins, so as to start life afresh. Tchekov has 
given us Russians who find that the world is passing them by ; Mr. Ervine 
shows us English people facing the same problems in their own way. But 
while “‘ The Seagull ” is drawing large and enthusiastic audiences in London, 
“ People of our Class ” remains theatrically homeless. It is a pity. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 1790-1890. By Sir Edward Boyle, Bart. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) Sir Edward Boyle has collected some 
occasional papers of great interest and made them into one distinguished 
volume. It stands out like a calm green hill above the dead level of common- 
place competence for which this age will surely, if for anything, be remem- 
bered. In his modest preface Sir Edward observes that the particular 
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matters with which the essays deal are comparatively unfamiliar ; yet 
none, we must add, is trivial or written for the mere writing’s sake. Each 
essay is a solid, even weighty contribution to some question of genuine 
literary importance, and the author’s style and standpoint are both highly 
individual. It is, indeed, difficult to analyse the immediate feeling of 
confidence that buoys one up on opening these pages, for it is hard to 
imagine writing more moderate in judgment or less pretentious in manner. 
To take at random a few titles from the ten essays, we have “‘ Chateaubriand 
and Le Génie du Christianisme ”’ ; ‘‘ The Oratory of Victor Hugo ” ; “‘ Byron, 
the Last Journey of All” ; ‘‘ Samuel Rogers, the Banker Poet ”’ ; ‘“‘ Christina 
Rossetti” ; and last, and perhaps most important, ‘‘ The [talienische Reise 
of Goethe.” Subtle enough for the ripest scholar, yet containing little 
(with the exception of passages in foreign languages) which would be un- 
intelligible to the humblest student, such a volume is an admirable example 
of the oft-proved truth that the best writing is the simplest and the best 
method of approach the direct. It may be noted that ‘“‘ the descriptions of 
the various journeys or cities or homes are based on personal knowledge.” 


THE BEGGARS’ BROTHERHOOD. By Ronald Fuller (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) A racy account of the beggars of medieval and Tudor 
times. Mr. Fuller tells of the fraternities of beggars, who reduced knavery 
and the terrorism of decent folk to a fine art, and of notable beggars such as 
Long Meg of Westminster. Most of his material is drawn from contemporary 
accounts, and though somewhat superficial, the book makes good reading. 
Such sentences as “ The gypsies appeared from nowhere ” somewhat belie 
the author’s powers of research. From beggars Mr. Fuller passes to high- 
waymen and ends on the note of the match-seller of to-day. We still sing 
to our children, “‘ Hark, hark, the dogs do bark; the beggars have come 
unto town,” without any recollection of the terror and hardship which those 
same beggars brought to the decent citizens of four hundred years ago. 


THE WAR IN OUTLINE. By Liddell Hart (Faber & Faber, 5s.). 
No one is better qualified than Mr. Liddell Hart to present us with an outline 
of the world war. He is a careful student of the military art and has made 
a close examination of the years 1914-1918. The brief preface shows his 
view and his freedom from the military prejudices of his time and country. 
He can and does criticise the military leaders, both allied and enemy, and 
he has no difficulty in showing many errors of judgment on the part of all 
the high commands. Captain Liddell Hart demolishes the protective 
legends which have grown round the name and personality of Haig in 
relation to Passchendaele and the retreat which led to Doullens. He clearly 
shows that the German break through in March, 1918, was due more to lack 
of military genius on our side than to numerical weakness. It may seem 
an ungracious act to criticise good men who were doing their best, but 
criticism is always a necessary function; it leads to valuable discussion, 
in no other way can facts be arrived at. Above all, criticism is essential 
to the right reading of military history unless bitter mistakes are to be 
repeated. This brief volume should be in every soldier’s knapsack. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Edith Sitwell (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) Miss 
Sitwell prefaces her latest volume with an essay on her own poetry which 
some of her admirers will regret. Constant charges of obscurity have 
goaded her into it, but it is doubtful if such an essay will have the slighest 
effect upon the ranks of Tuscany, and upon her own advocates it may act 
as a slight irritant, for, interesting though these analyses are, one feels 
that in many cases the analysis must have come after the event, and there 
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seems little point in analysing verbally an effect which has been obtained 
in a sweep of poetic feeling. For however workmanlike Miss Sitwell may be 
—and that she is workmanlike cannot be doubted for a moment—we are 
never going to believe that she, of all people, has to labour every line. It 
is the experience of most poets that there are Minerva-like lines, springing 
forth fully armed, sometimes nearer perfection than those which have to 
be worked over so carefully, though it is, of course, the glory of the good 
workman to merge inspired and uninspired work into something that does 
not show the brush in any place. It isa pity to struggle for such an effect 
and then to break it all down again for the benefit of people who, we are 
convinced, will never be converted. One surely cannot be taught to appre. 
ciate poetry such as Miss Sitwell’s : either it speaks straight to the heart— 
or, rather, to the eye and to the ear—or it says nothing at all, and never 
will. One cannot “learn ”’ to like Blake’s poems, or Beardsley’s drawings, 
or kangaroos, or oysters: either one does or does not. It is difficult in a 
short notice to say much about the poems themselves, particularly as all 
but two have already been published, but as pieces of verbal decoration 
they stand alone, and we believe that they will come into their own when 
it is once more understood that there are poetic truths and poetic beauties 
which cannot be expressed in any other form and which defy analysis, 
This is the view that we should prefer Miss Sitwell to take. There are many 
professors but few poets. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


HERO-DUST. By James Kemble, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. (Methuen, 6s.). A 
continuation of the diagnoses of well-known historical persons which 
composed the author’s Idols and Invalids. Written from the medical 
standpoint, the present volume contains illuminating studies on such diverse 
characters as Mary Queen of Scots, Epicurus, Catherine the Great of Russia, 
John Milton, Beau Brummel and Omar Khayyam. 


MRS. ASTOR’S HORSE. By Stanley Walker (John Lane, 12s. 6d.}. 
“* But why ‘ Mrs. Astor’s’ Horse ?”’ is the query on the jacket which the 
book does not answer. The American mentality is burlesqued in a series 
of sketches of contemporary American personages written in unadulterated 
American journalese. In the spirit of Robert Burns, “O wad the Giftie 
some power gie us,” the author reflects the national whimsicalities of his 
countrymen. 

MY EXPERIMENTS WITH DEATH. A Study of the World Soul in 
its Relations with the Private Self. By Richard de Bary (Longmans, 6s.). 
The sub-title of this book adequately describes its aim and object. Students 
of eschatology will find it intellectually stimulating. There is nothing to 
shock or even disturb religious susceptibilities, on the contrary many will 
find comfort in the author’s conception of the interdependence of the quick 
and the dead. 

PIONEERING DAYS. By Arthur Beasley (Stockwell, 3s. 6d.). 
Reminiscences of a New Zealand pioneer who arrived before the proclamation 
of British Sovereignty. Interesting as a comparison with the conditions 
of to-day. 
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PLANNING UNDER SOCIALISM AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By Sir William H. Beveridge, K.C.B., Director of the School of Economics 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.). A collection of ‘‘ Talks’ mostly broadcast in the 
news service during last year and afterwards reprinted in The Lnstener. 
Nevertheless most have more than passing interest and justify their 
appearance in a neat volume. 


BUFFO: THE BABOON. By W. S. Chadwick (Melrose, 10s. 6d.). 
The author has spent his life in studying wild animals and assures us that 
though written in narrative form, natural history values have been strictly 
regarded. We are also assured that the cleverness ascribed therein to 
baboons is not exaggerated. 


WELLINGTON. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell (Duckworth Great Lives, 
2s.). A spirited biography of the great national hero. The author is at 
considerable pains to present a true and balanced portrait. 

THIS IS MURDER. By Charles J. Kenny (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). An 
American “ thriller’ complete with amateur and professional detectives, 
kidnappers, murder and graft. 

SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND. By Edmund Vale (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.). An interesting book full of hints for those who prefer to spend 
their holidays or leisure in England. The author’s intimate knowledge 
has been gained by walking. 

RODEO. Collected Tales and Sketches of R. B. Cunningham Graham. 
Selected by A. F. Tschiffely. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Tschiffely is 
admirably qualified to make a selection from amongst “Don Roberto’s 
many good stories.” He has himself ridden from Buenos Ayres to New 
York and has described the experience delightfully. This same feat forms 
the subject of one of these many good studies of adventure. 


WHERE SHALL WE EAT OR PUT UP IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM ? A good food register and travellers’ guide. Compiled by 
Florence White. English Folk Cookery Association. (Practical Press, 
3s. 6d.). A useful “ vade mecum ” for the traveller who appreciates good 
food. We can personally confirm many of the recommendations and could 
add more. The luncheon to be enjoyed at that “‘ quaint old building,” the 
New Inn at Gloucester, should be commemorated, and where is there mention 
of the steak and kidney pudding to be found at the “ Bull” at Fairford ? 
The unique cellar of all wines at the “ Rose and Crown ” at Wisbech deserve 
a passing word. Indeed, as most of the compilers are women, too little 
attention is paid to that essential adjunct to good food—good drink. 


EYELESS IN GAZA. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Huxley’s theories of life may be interesting in themselves. 
His manner of presenting them is however so unpleasant, and the book 
contains so many disagreeable—-we had almost said repulsive—passages, 
that many readers will be content to take his philosophy for granted. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas, with 
illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs, R.A. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). A second 
edition of Mr. E. V. Lucas’ delightful guidebook. He writes as one who 
loves Sussex through personal experience of her charms, and many will find 
his knowledge and his taste pleasant companions on their summer holidays. 

AMERICA AFTER SIXTY YEARS. The Travel Diaries of Two Genera- 
tions of Englishmen. By M. Philips Price, M.P. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
We have here recorded the experiences and impressions of Captain W. E. 
Price, who, after his election to Parliament in 1868, used the recess for a 
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journey through America, and nine years later repeated the visit on his 
honeymoon tour. Fifty-six years later the author (who represents the 
Forest of Dean in the Labour interests), with his wife, followed the same 
route as his parents had taken. The earlier journeyings form an effective 
background to Part III, in which Mr. Price relates his “ Impressions of 
America under the New Deal.” They reveal the United States not as a 
compact whole as is commonly imagined, but as a number of separate 
communities with aspirations and sympathies as varied as their interests, 
THE FOURTH PIG. By Naomi Mitchison. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
Something new in fairy tales in which Birmingham figures, and a sinister 
witch in a Rolls-Royce car entraps unsuspecting children. The author 
explains that several of these stories and verses have already appeared in 
The New Statesman, etc. They have a definitely partisan political bias. 


THE DICTATOR RESIGNS. By C. E. M. Joad. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
The publishers point out that this is by way of being an appendix to the 
“ Tf I were a Dictator ” series. The author resigns his dictatorship because 
the enforcement of his will would negative the freedom of the mind and 
wills of those subject to him. For the rest, Mr. Joad discourses on a variety 
of subjects, and in some cases reaches conclusions with which we totally 
disagree. 

ADMIRAL’S MILLION. By A. D. Divine. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) A 
sensational story of adventure on the same lines as the author’s previous 
work, They Blocked the Suez Canal. The chief figure in the plot is a retired 
admiral with Fascist sympathies, who robs the Cape Mail of £1,000,000 in 
gold to provide the capital for a coup de main. 

DUKE STREET. By Michael Campbell. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) ‘‘ Duke 
Street has been condemned. This makes no difference to inhabitants. 
They still have nowhere better to go.” This unfortunately describes many 
areas, but though their environment colours their lives, it does not entirely 
quench the innate goodness and integrity of many of the people. Mr. 
Campbell relates forcibly and with understanding the tragedies and comedies 
which compose tlie lives typical of many condemned to live in slum areas. 

FRENCH CHATEAUX OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. By Angus Holden 
and Ralph Dutton. (Allen & Unwin, 5s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper.) To tour 
France with this illustrated guide book in your knapsack would provide 
an excellent itinerary and enhance the pleasure and intellectual profit of 
the holiday. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE. By Hugh Braun. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
Another volume of the attractive “‘ British Heritage ” series, with copious 
illustrations and informative text, interesting to read and easy to understand. 

NELSON’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. With a Short 
Dictionary of Mythology. (Nelson, 5s.) This compact and useful book 
is a marvellous production for its price. It contains no fewer than 6,000 
biographies with guide to pronunciation. 
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